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Pr^^ent Najib has weathered the storm. 
But the reverberations of the coup will 
long be felt both in Afgfmnistm and 
Pakistan 



Hie ramifications of the failed 
coup against President Na- 
jibullah will not confine them- 
wlves to Afghanistan. Pak- 
i»tan's sui^rt for Gulbuddin 
HAmatyar and General Tanai 
has made a shambles of what 
little there was of Pakistan's 
Afghan poUty, clearly contra- 
diOing its demand for a broad- 
***6d government in 
Afghanistan. 

Further, the failure of the 
eoup has dosed aU avenues for 
the Pakistan-backed anti-Najib 
forces to tof^le the present 
r^ime, at leatt for th« time 
being. Having hinted at the 
possibility of a coup against 
Najib for the past four months, 
Gulbuddin Hekmetyar, who 
<^ans tSt the atdit for the 
coup, has no more cards left to 
play. Neither have his sup- 
ports in Pakistan any aher- 
native to offer It could have 
put Dr Najib even more firmly 
in the saddle in Kabul, al- 
though the situation in the rest 
af AI||uBffi«n remains un- 
clear. 

Gen Tanai's coup at- 
litical programme whatsoem, 
was simply a manifestation of 
the power-struggle within the 
PDPA - a struggle which can- 
not possibly brii^ peace to 
A^^W^sawr. A' hardline 
Khalqi, Tanai has destroyed 
his own credibility by setting 
fire to Kabul without even of- 
fering the least hope of peace. 
The Khalq faaion, obviously, 
is badly hit. 

Gulbuddin Hekmetyar's 
MffWfto Tanai has also cast 
a deep shadow of doubt over 
the tetter's commitment to 
peace in Afghanistan. "Mad 
the coup succeeded, it would 
only have led to further blood- 
shed because Tanai and Gul- 
buddin have virtually nothing 
Bi tmmm', says a close ob- 
server of the Afghan war. 
When asked at a press confer- 
ence he was supporting a 
stauMir CQiWunist, Gulbud- 
din Hdcmatyar said, Tanai 
agrees with , us". Asked if he 
had met Tanai since he had 
IWiai in fti^am. Hekmatyar 
said, "I repeat, he is now back 
in Afghanistan, commanding 
the mutineers'. Mtii'#'Wbie 
presm woad^eS wlie ^ 1^ 
trying to fool. 

The common bond be- 
tween Tanai and GuJbuddin i.s 



ethnic. Both belong to the 
Ghilzai pushtuns, uid hate 
King Zahir Shah, a Durrani. 
Had the coup succeeded, it 
would most likely have served 



only to alienate the other eth 
nic minorities in Afghanistan. 
A Gulbuddin-Tanai govern- 
ment would have been seen by 
the ethnic minorities and the 
Durranis, the other major 
tribe in Afghanistan, as domi- 
nance by the Ghilzais - an 
eventuality which would have 
been fiercely resisted by the 
Durranis. The result would 
thus have been continued in- 
fighting. Throughout the 
Afghan war, Gulbuddin Hek- 
metyar has never once tried to 
approach the ethnic minori- 
ties, even though they are op- 
posed to Dr Najib. 

The other faaor which 
1^ iBl#Q«ftaaffln share is 
their belief in a highly cen- 
tralised system of government. 
Thi.s is Ml coniradisiinciiun to 
Dr Najib's policy, which has 
offe/ed progressively more au- 
tonomy to the minorities 
based outside Kabul. 

On this side of the borde 
a very senior Pakistani defend 
official reportedly arrived ii. 
Peshawar last Friday to dis- 
cover what role Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar had played in the 
attempted coup. 

Some observers feel that 
Hekmatyar's emphatic support 
for Tanai, especially when con- 
trasted to the AIG's hostile re- 
sponse, may have eventually 
harmed the chances of the 
coup succeeding. The rest of 
the Mujahidin see it essentially 
as a tussle between two fac- 
tions of the PDPA, both com- 
munist and tMMh iiMnjeal to 
the resistance forces. 

Najib will now exploit the 
post-coup scenario. The plot- 
ters are closely identified with 
the fundamentalist wing of the 
resistance. Gul Aga, the 
Najib will now exploit the 
post-coup scenario. The plot- 
ters are closely identified with 
(he fundamentalist wing of the 
resi.stance. Gul Aga, the 
Afghan consul in Peshawar 
may not be very wrong when 
he ^jeculates that, "this was 
the last attempt and the last 
method available to briiq^ 
down Dr Najib. He now has 
more freedom to manoeuvre 
than ever before." 

For Pakistan, the reper- 
cussions of the coup wi^ prob- 
ably be unplea.sant. Ms 
Bhutto's government, having 
consi.stently advocated the ne- 
cessity of a broad-ba.sed gov 
crnment in Kabul, has failed 
to convince the six other mu- 
jahidin parties to join the rev- 
olutionary council set up im- 



mediately following the coup. 

Gen Beg has apparently also 

failed to persuade the Iranian 

government to support the 

Tanai-Hekmatyar pttlieh. 

The Afghan Interim Gov- 
ernment has already collapsed 

The promised Shum is 

n<iwhere in sight. This leaves 

the smaller mujahidin groups 

with nothing to fight for. And 

continued Pakistani support 

for Hekmetyar would, in ef- 
fect, S^^poUcy volte face 

and Sia^eift for a group which 

has the narrowest possible 

ba.se among the faaion-ridden 
Afghan polity. 

The Pakistan govern- 
ment's problems have been 
exacerbated by the silence of 
its aiy^J^q^ding the coup. 
The t^, Iran and Saudi Ara- 
bia have all refused to come 
out openly with any meaning- 
ful potlefr ^at«mems regarding 
the coup. Even more worrying 
is the silence of the Soviet 
Union. With Najib having lost 
a number of his generals and 
airmen, the Soviets ■ are un- 
likefy to stay for long- 
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■^NAlIB ESCAPES BY THE SKIN OF HIS TEETH 



KABUL - Less than 100 feet (30 
metres) may have separated 
victory from defeat m the abortive 
coup d'etat mounted here against 
the Soviet-backed regime of 
NajibuUah this week. 

That is how far away Na jibullah 
was when a MiG-21 jet piloted by 
a rebel dropped the first bomb on 
the grounds of the Presidmtial 
Palace. 

The bomb hit the nearest 
security tower outside the 
Gulkhana Palace office of 
Najibullah, who was at that time 
in radio contact with coup leaders 
trying to persuade them to give up 
the attempt, officers said today 

He was iimn^tely whisked 
away from hirwfiee, which faces 
the 10-foot (three-metre) high 
security wall housing the tower, to 
a safer place, they said. 

The tower was reduced to rubble 
by the bomb hit, which destroyed 
a stretch of the security wall 

MiG-21's and SU-22's piloted by 
rebel officers flew several sorties 
over the palace during the day and 
night of heavy fighting which 
followed the first air raid at 1.30 in I 
the afternoon Tuesday 

But they failed to scan a direct 
hit. officers said. 



(^Friciay, journalists who were 
0tmi^wm^ the palace grounds 
mm^^nmmd bulldozers at work 
<*sart«»g the rubble and levelling 
the earth. 

Trucks were carrying away 
debris as workers' repaired 
damaged electricity cables and 
waterpipes. 

•We used special anti-aircraft 
tactics ', a military official said. 
"We did not allow the planes to 
come near the Presid«U's office. 
Our anti-aircraft |p«t w»e mpv 
active." 

The vice (tt^ident's offices, also 
located on the grounds of the 
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Presidential Palace complex, 
suffered very severe damage. The 
building's glass roof was totally 
destroyed and at least 17 bombs 
dropped in the vicinity of the vice 
president's office building. 

Reporters were not allowed to go 
inside any of the buildings in the 
palace grounds, most of whose 
windows were boarded over to 
cover shattered glass. President 
Najibullah has dismissed five 
leading members of his Politburo 
on the charges of rebellion. 

The Afghan embassy in Moscow 
has confirmed that the 
Ambassador, Syed Mohammed 
Gulabzai, has been expelled from 
Afghanistan's ruling Communist 
Party. However, written 
confirmation of his expulsion is 
still awaited from Kabul. 

This step indicates that 
President Najibullah has started 
the- reorganisation of bis 
Communist Party following an 
abortive coup attempt against his 
government. 

All those expelled were 
members of Khalq group, 
' including the Secretary of Central 
Committee, Mr. Niaz Mohammed. 

According to BBC, three leading 
Generals, who were heading the 
ret>ellion, have extended their 
cooperation to certain groups of 
Mujahideen. 

Aighan Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Abdul Wakil, in a letter addressed 
to UN Secretary General Peres de 
Cuellar, has outlined the causes of 
the uprising giving details of those 
involved in this attempted coup. 

The situatv>n in Kabul is slowly 
returning to normal ^and the 
shortage of commodities has 
improved, reports BBC's 
correspondent in Kabul. Kabul 
administration's claim that 
^8rami4^^^ fully under its 
control ii ^mm. Fighting near 
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Jalalabad and Khost has 
intensified and Mujahideen are 
exerting more pressiu^. 

Uncot^irmed diplomatic reports 
reveal that Gen. Tanai holds a 
number of state secrets of 
Afghanistan. Now it is upto the 
Mujahideen to utilise these secrets 
in such a way which could lead to 
their victory. However, the 
whereabouts of General Tanai and 
other Politburo members 
dismissed on Friday are still not 

With the arrest of the 
division commander and chief of 
Khad in Baikh province by the 
general commander of the 
northern zone «*o is pro-Najib, 
fighting between Khalq and 
Purcbam has enq)ted in the Bi^ 
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Afghanistan: bloodshed will not lead to any political 
solution 



NAJIBULLAH has managed to 
retain his hold over Kabul; Tanai 
has lost his best chance so far to 
capture power; Hikmatyar has 
acquired some trained military 
officers and delivered a coup de 
grace to the Afghan Interim 
Government; Pakistan, USA, and 
Soviet Unim have been left to 
wonder as to where they go from 
here; and the prospects for a 
political settlement have become 
darker than before. This, in sum, 
seems to be the result of 
happenings in Af^n^n over 
the past few days. 

It is now possible to have a 
tentative appreciation of the latest 
bid to topple the HaKiiHri^ne. 
The trouble aj^rartly started in 
autumn 1989 when the PDPA 
central committee started 
evolving its strategy to woo 
neutral elements, exiles, local 
military commanders and 
mujahideen factions to promote 
what it called national 
reconciliation. 

The task was undertaken by the 
high command without its having 
ended the feud between the Khalq 
and Parcham factions that had 
contributed more than anything 
else to the prolongation of the 
conflict in Afghanistan. A |)owcrful 
Khalq leader. Cen. Culalwzai. had 
been shifted from Interior 
Ministership to a foreign 
assignment in November IWHand 
a few months later, in the summer 
of 1980, another ambitioas general. 
Shahnawaz Tanai. almost lost his 
iob as Defence Minister amictet 
ruraoufs that a plot td overthrow 
Najib fiai ' teisn uncovered. 
However, Najib kept trying his 
balancing act. He brought back 
Watanyar as Prime Minister, 
rehabilitated Tanai as Defence 
Minister, and included Babrak 
Karmal's brother in the cabinet. 

Further differences emerged in 
the central committee on the 
question of offering concessions to 
the mi4abiijeeii. especially their 
inclusion in tfip interim regime. 
However. Nujibullah announced a 
21 -point pidii Kading to the 
establishment of an elected 
government in the country around 
mid-November 1989. 

An echo of the differences within 
PDPA was heard in Peshawar in 
November when Gulbadin 
Hikmatyar declared that the 
mujahideen and generals 
defecting from the Kabul regime 
could set up an interim 
government. By mujahideen he 
obviously meant his own faction, 
H^t>>i-Islami, only because in the 
same statement he reiterated his 
break with Afghan Interim 
Government ( AIG) because it had 
failed to hold mandatory elections 
or to receive a vote of confidence 
from the Shoora, and declared that 
the seven-party alliance had 
become redundant. He also gave 
iacHcations that he was prepared 
to accept the leadership of any 
PDPA faction that could depose 
Naubw^ll and join the 
fflujahitfeNlm in taking over Kabul 
thus deviating from the AIG 
position that it would not grant 
PDPA, even minus Najib, any role 
in the interim arrangement. 

Soon afterwards came reports 
that over a hundred military 



officers had been arrested on 
suspicions of plotting a coup. 
Western sources asserted that 
most of those detaiaed had 
affiliations witt ^ Ktato faction 
and Kabul alleged that they had 
links with Hikmatyar. General 
Tanai 's name was mentioned as 
the leader of the plotters and there 
were rumours that he too had been 
placed under house arrest. These 
rumours were denied by the prime 
minister and some days later 
Tanai appeared at a public 
function and received 
compliments from Najib himself. 

During December 1989 and 
January 1990 two forces were thus 
at work in Afghanistan. On the one 
hand, the Najibullah regime 
sought to exploit its better control 
over the cities and highways, and 
pacification of some guerilla 
groups, to step up its campaign for 
negotiated peace and to whittle 
down opposition to Najib's 
continuance in pqwer during the 
transition. On the other hand, the 
Tanai-Hikmatyar axis explored 
possibilities of <^w»ng pm^m^m 
a coup. 

As a result, Washington, which 
had been showing signs of giving 
up hopes of a military solution and 
makmg its policy a little flexible, 
reverted lo il.s Iwo-track approach 
It did not want to be left out in the 
cold if the Najib regime 
^ ":.-'Miii.iU'ti it.sc'lf and won ovfi 
more elements from the opposition 
and. therefore, diluted its demand 
for Najib's removal before any 
other initiatives could be 
consid8t«d. At the same time, it 
did not overlook the possibilities 
offered by new cracks in PDPA. 
As a consequence, the proposal for 
a negative symmetry, that is. 
simultaneous stoppage of arms 
supplies by the US and USSR to 
their favoured factions, was 
shelved. The decision was to defer 
political solution until the new 
military option— the possible 
induction of Tanai-Hikmatyar 
alliance into power— had been 
tried. 

This option wig* ^lercised on 
Tuesday (Mar^S) w^n Afghan 
air force started bombing the 
presidential palace and 
ctHIimunication centres in Kabul. 
It is not clear whether the coup bid 
materialised in response to any 
pre-emptive action by Najib 
against Tanai or whether the latter 
believed the hour for Najib's 
ouster had struck. The latter is 
more likely in view of the fact that 
the trial of officers arrested in 
December was about to begin. 
There may be something in 
Hikmatyar's (kdi||£ilions that 
AIG was dead, imim a few days 
before the coup aXm^' Besides, 
the anti-Najib faction in TOTA 
must have been alarmed by 



could not have failedno notice, 
despite announcements to the 
••ffect that the mujahideen forces 
were knocking at the gates of 
Kabul. 

The first reports of the coup bid 
caused panic and excitement all 
round. Moscow was rattled but did 
not try to gloss over its anxietv. 
Washington too seemed surprised 
but kept its cool and declined to 
predict the outcome. Hikmatyar 
came out into the open in backing 
Tanai while AIG leaders feebly 
proclaimed their dissociation with 
Hikmatyar and their refusal to 
take sides in the PDPA factional 
fi^. 

Although the situation is still 
quite fluid, a few broad 
conclusions are possible. 

The Najib regime has been 
wounded. How seriously 
cannot say. The reprieve he has 
won may be short, or may not be 
very short; it all depends on how 
he and his allies regrouo 
themselves. He will most pi:obablv 
try to hupt down the reniainine 
dissidents within the party Thi| 
will make him weaker in terms of 
contraction of the party base but 
also perhaps jn^e the regime 
more compact, fhe regime wUi 
also try to increase its military 
capability by arming more partv 
volunteers and bv further 
strengthening the secret service 
It is also likely to speed m, 
efforts to forge agreements with 
commanders not aligned with Uie 
Peshawar-based groups a-d 
exiles, a process that could be 
helped by the new polarisation 
among Mujahideen ranks and by 
the latest understanding between 
Teheran and Moscow ami the ira^. 
based guerilla grmps ami ^ 
Najib rgime. 

Hezb-i-lslami of Hikmatyar has 
received some strength. Its 
alliance with Tanai and an 
undisclosed number of his 
supporters, if the present reading 
of foreign observers is correct, will 
increase its potential lo harass the 
Najib regime, reinforcing tho 
position ot hawks in the I'S and 
elsewher to resist move> ioward.v 
an all-Afghan dialugue«nd seari h 
for a non-military solution But 
Hikmatyar's accession lo greater 
strength will be at the cost of AIG's 
demise. The seven-party alliance 
will probably collapse. While the 
factions led bv Sayvaf 
Muhammadi and khalis may 
agree to become Hikmatvar's 
camp-followers for want of other 
options, the three remaining 
factions in the alliance will despair 
of finding a place for themselves 
in a settlement forced by either 
side in the Najib-Tanai tussle 
They may be forced to rally openly 
behind Z^..,r " 
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reports 'that the US had agreed to accrnnmoKsh^^the regime in 
Najib's serving as interim head of Kabul. If Tanai and Hikmatyar 
Kabul regime during the transitfon C***, embrace one another why 
and by Mr. Iqbal Akhund's cant Gailani and Najib do the 
reported remark that Pakistan same? Moreover, past history 
might go along with Washil^on shows thai whenever Hikmatyar 
on this point. "f^ to assert as the top chief 

The exact size of ite forces °' '"^ Mujahideen forces the 



mobilised by Tanai to overthrow 
.Najib is not knoMTi but bv Tuesday 
night it was clear that the coup bid 
had not succeesied. The fact that 
Tanai. his family, and several well 
kiMWWifisociates had fled across 
the imMmr before evening fell was 
a fair indication that the 
Hikmatyar lobby in Pakistan 



commanders operating inside 
Afghanistan have tilled the other 
way. And unless the mujahideen 
supporting the Hikmatyar alliance 
enjoy the confidence of all or most 
0'^." commanders they are 
unlikely to become strong enough 
to defeat the Kabul troops in open 
comt>at. . 
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The war between Kabul troops 
and the Tanai-Hikmatyar force 
will intesify, adversely affecting 
the progress of proposals aimed at 
a negotiated settlement. Many 
more Afghans will be killed and 
the agony of non<ombatants will 
be prolonged, the refugees will 
remain stuck in Pakistan and the 
strains on the latter's economy 
will further increase. The pressure 
on the Bhutto government lo re- 
affirm its siaele-track ooiicv of 
backing any anti-Najib forces will 
mount, but it will yield lo such 
pressures only at grave peril to 
itself. Its very survival demands 
continued refusal lo be drawn into 
a matter that concerns the Atghan 
people alone. 

Nobody can predict the outcome 
of the new military situation in 
Afghanistan — in the short run in 
anv case. The Kabul troops nun 
still be able lo defend the cities 
Najib may fail lo hold the PDPA 
and military apparatus together 
and may be replaced by some 
other leader, who may be equally 
U«3^IP>t«H^to the kingmakers or 
who may reverse Najib's policy of 
negotiated peace. That will imam 
continued bloodshed. 

The alternative scenario is mo 
less grim. Suppwse the Tanai- 
Hikmatyar forces do succeed in 
breaking through the Najib 



regime's defences, although tor 
this they will have to overcome US 
reluctance to supply them with 
meansof aerial combat and long- 
range bombardment, against 
which It is under warning from the 
Soviet Union. 

An important question is "How 
comfortable as bedfellows can 
Tanai and Hikmat\-ar or any other 
Mujahideen leader be"?"" Gen 
Tanai is reported to have fallen out 
with Najib because he stood for 
total victory over the mujahideen 
If he could not get along with Najib 
and Watanyar. how long will be 
stick fundamentalists'' 

AbOve all. in the new phase an 
all-out war has been forced on both 
sides. The message is that the side 
that loses will be completely 
physically liquidated. That is the 
road lo large-scale massacre. Any 
change that will come about in this 
orgy of bloodshed will not be 
durable. It will not solve anything. 

The best way anybody can help 
the Afghan people win peace is to 
resist the temptation to see too 
much in the events of the past few- 
days and revert to the basic steps 
necessary for a political 
settlement. 
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Seminar on Afghanistan eomludes 



Speakers doubt credentialsriof 
Kabul regime, AIG 



PESHAWAR, March 21: Some 
speakers at a seminar on Af- 
ghanistan which concluded here 
Wednesday maintained that both 
the ruling I'DPA in Kabul and the 
Pcshawar-based Afghan Interim 
Government were part of a new 
oligarchy with doubtful creden- 
tials to represent the Afghans. 

The two day seminar was held 
in titemory oi'Dr. L^uis Dupree, 
an American sctiolar who was 
considered an authority on Af- 
ghanistan. It was stated in 
Peshawar University's Area Study 
Centre (Central Asia) under the 
auspices of Writers Union of Free 
Afghanistan (WUFA) and associ- 
ation of professors of ifi^vcrsities 
of Afghanistan. 

Tiie most articulate speaker 
Wednesday was an Afghan an- 
thropologist Prof Ashraf Ghani, 
who teaches at John Hopkins 
University in the United States. 
Speaking in a session on tlt«r'*fni* 
pact of foreign aid on state and so- 
ciety", he said nobody had asked 
the Al'glians whether they re- 
posed coiilidcncc in the two sets 
of leadership which had en- 
trenched itself in Kabul and 
Peshawar. He pointed out that 
the PDPA regime was first 
propped up by 115,000 Soviet 
troops and was now being sus- 
tained in power by massive as- 
sistance by Moscow. Same was 
true, he stressed, of the resistance 
leadership which had imposed it- 
self on the Afghan people." An 
engineering college dropout, 
jufitor Iwttarers posing as profes- 
sors, a small time shopkeeper 
doubling a<i a Mullah, an Imam of 
a mosque in Denmark — have or- 
dained the right for themselves to 
lead the Afglians", remarked the 
outspoken anthropologist. 

while highlighting tlie need for 
greater cooperation between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan, Ashraf 
Ghani cautioned Islamabad not to 
attempt to impose its writ in 
Kabul. He said Pakistan should 
consider Afghanistan's 
sovereignty as a basis of cooper- 
ation in line with the late Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan's stress on 
"Friends not Hamm" %vMch 



formed title of his book. He felt 
instability in cither of the two 
neighbouring Islamic countries 
would affect the other. 

Ashraf Ghani proposed tiiat a 
new Marshal Plan for reconstruc- 
tion of war ravaged Afghanistan 
should also include Pakistan since 
their economies were inter-linked 
and could be made niore benefi- 
cial through cloMf^^paperation. 
He remarked that Ourand Line 
ought to be a zone of cooper.ition 
rather than being a line of sepa- 
ration. He thouglit Afghanistan's 

[>otential as producec of hydroe- 
cctric power could help in over- 
coming Pakistan's chronic energy 
crisis while a new road-rail link 
between Karachi and Kabul and 
beyond would open up a big trade 
route to Central Asia. Moreover, 
he said the two countries could 
coordinate cfibrts to fight drug 
abuse. 

"The Afghan anthropologist 
demanded that live per cent of tlie 
foreign aid for Afghanistan's 
reconstruction should be set aside 
for Kabul University while three 
to four per cent should be ear- 
marked to develop a free Press. 
He also called for inputs to ensure 
the growth and autonomy of the 
country's judiciary and banking 
sectors. He also laid stress on 
providing equal rights to Afghan 
women and ensuring proper dc- 
velopnsent of the countrvside. 
"Ordinary Afghans too sliuuld 
become beneficiaries of foreign 
aid instead of doing out funds to 
;the oligarchy", stressed Ashraf 
Ghani. 

Well known Pakistani jour- 
nalist, M.U. Naqvi also said tli.nt 
PDPA and AIG were not accept- 
able to the large ntajority o( Af- 
glians. He said PDPA by ollering 
to share power with the Opposi- 
tion conceded its shortcomings 
but the AIG was not even ready 
to admit this fact and kept 
demanding absolute power. He 
thought all armed parties to the 
Afghan conflict may already have 
missed the peace bus since Muja- 
hideen commanders posing as 
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call the shots and were likely to 
reject all agreements concluded 
without their consent. He sug- 
gested that Australian Premier 
bob Hawke's peace formula for 
Kampuchea could also be applied 
to Afghanistan provided the three 
to four billion dollars needed for 
the upkeep of UN Peace Force 
and holding elections were made 
available. 

Austrian Relief Connnittee's 
Engineer Nasim Jawad cautioned 
that Afghans would have to 
struggle even longer to free 
themselves of dependency on for- 
eign aid than they did to oust the 
Soviets from Afghanistan. He said 
foreign donors should be inspired 
by the idea to "help the Afghans 
iieip themselves" as any other 
motive or too much stress on ex- 
patriate aid workers would prove 
counter productive. He lamented 
that the Afghan war had pushed 
Afghanistan backward by sever- 
al decades as seven million Af- 
ghans were displaced, its 
economy was shattered, literacy 
rate had droppctl, and depen- 
dence on foreign aid, especially 
among refugees, had grown. 

Prof. Nancy Tapper of the 
University of London contended 
tliat women had taken an active 
part in income generation activi- 
ties even thougli their contribu- 
tion was not quantified. 

A United Nations official, 
Michael Keating said his organi- 
sation had a difficult Job on its 
hands due to the complexities of 
ethnic and tribal contradictiootln ■ 
Afghanistan. He however saia 
that UN by providing assistance 
in areas controlled by both sides 
in the Afghan confiict was per- 
furmiitg a rare task. He said com- 
plaints of UN aid being slow in 
forthcoming should be viewed in 
context of the unsettled condi- 
tions in Afghanistan due to an on- 
going war. « «■ • • 

Dr. Thomas Eighmy' ofi y SIS' 
Islamabad . ; estimated/- •,"'AfT.< 
ghanistan's present population at-i 
more than l2 million after con- • 
ductiiig exhaustive research.' He j 
'MiMMriMli .that ;lliM#p«Hain '- re- 



mained the world's biggest demo- 
graphic enigma as correct data 
about it was difficult to obtain in 
the absence of a census. Erika" 
Knabe from West Germany and . 
Margaret Mills from the united 
States also spoke in this session. . 

Other spoeakers .Wednesday 
were Fidaullah Sehrai, Micheltne' 
Centlivre, Abdul Wassay Najimi, 
Saaduddin Shpoon, Bernt Glat- 
zer, Haider - Raza, Hanneke 
Kouwenberg, Mohanunad Hus- 
sain Mohmand, . and Nazif 
Sh.h,...i. THE MII.<!1 IM 
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U.S., USSR to rerationalise 
polkies on Afghanistan 



Ry MAQIiOOL MALIK 

In their bill to cuiitnin global 
iiiiturticHev <4- both tlie 

UititcU States at«l the Sa*iei 
Union are likely to reach an under- 
standing to rcfaTiuttatisu their ^loli- 
cics tovkwds Afghanistan during 
the fourthtnniing superpowers 
summit in Washington in June. 

Tiicse observations were Wide 
by a lending columnist and re^w* 
ned writer. Mr. Mushahid ilus- 



sain. during his presentation at a 
two-day seminar on "social and 
cultural . prosfjccfs for Afghani- 
smn" ofjciied in f C!rits|»t on Tues- 
day. »•*'■" 

lie said two glaring mistakes 
Pakistan had committed over a 
period of one year. He recalled 
tliat Pakistan made a politial blun- 
der when the Soviet Union wished 
to deal with it on Afghanistan issue 
and it was when Soviet Foreign 
Minister Shcvcrdnadze visited 



Pakistan in February last year, just 
before the Soviet troops withdra- 
wal from Afghanistan. 

The second, mistake according 
to Mushahid >4ussain. Pakistan 
made over the period of one year 
was the manipulated formation of 
Afghan interim government, he 
observed was understood to be a 
non-starter. The recent mistake 
Pakistan made was biased projec- 
tion of the coup attempt in Kabul 
by the Paki.stani media, Mushahid 
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By MAQBOOL MALIK 

Abdul Wassay Najimi. while 
speaking on the occasion spoke »( 
length on the plight of archaeolugi- 
- cal silcs in Afghanistan. He noted 
that many historical antiques were 
feared siiipped to the Soveit Union 
during llie past 1 1 years of war. 
The remaining sites are in danger 
owing to the devastating war. He 
said that Kandahar province besi- 
des other sites in different parts of 
Afghanistan has totally been 
destroyed. He pointed out that 
Pakistan had emerged (he major 
market of (he Afghan antiques 
brought for selling by inujahideen 
from bordering provinces of Afg- 
hanistan. An historical remain in 
Nooristan was demolished by the 
mujahideen and assets were{&iMEfe> 
scd off thereby.. 

He stcrcssed the need foreduca- . 
ting the Afghan people about the 
value of their heritage. United 
Nations and other international 
agencies should make efforts to 
preserve and maintain the historic 
remains of Afghaistan. "'. .; . . 

A '. Pakistani . archaeologist ' PrO-1 
fessdr Fidaullah Sehrai noted that", 
the 12-year of war in Afghanistan 
had totally destroyed the cuiturai 
history of Afghanistan. He argued • 
that Afghanistan's citUul-al history =^ 
was more rich and vital than its 
political history: 

Yet another Afghan Professor 
Nazir Shahrani dwelt at length on 
the Islamic movement in Afghani- 
stan in relations to with cultural 
history. Professor Shahrani noted 
that the Afghan society underwent 
a sharp contradiction in its rela- 
tionship with the state prior to the 
contracted war. He argued that 
previously there existed a fragile 
relationship between the society 
and the state but the status quo was 
broken in 1978, when a serious 
question arised as to how legiti- 
mate was the state. After constant 
contemplation jehad was the focal 
point against the alien values 
imposed on the Afghan nation, he 
maintained. He substantiated that 
religiously educated cadres in col- 
lies and universities in Afghani- 
"§mi started jehad for the Islamic 
laws. 
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The bfaM)dy hands of Afghan resistance 



Long after Soviet troops with- 
drew from Afghanistan, the 
United States contteited to 
condemn human rights viote* 
tions by the Afghan gwetn- 
ment. The thrust of its criti- 
cism was on the Soviet Union's 
continued supply of arms to 
the Kabul regime - arms that, 
according to US officials, were 
being us^ in IlKSscriminate 
attacks on civilians' in areas 
under the Resistance's control 
However, the Bush adminis- 
tration completely ignored the 
human rights violations by the 
Resistance. According to a re- 
port of the Human Rights 
Watch released on January 4, 
abuses by the Resistance in- 
elude sununaiy execution of 
prisoners, politically motivated 
killings of relief workers and 
refugee intellectuals, and in- 
<&crimjntte attadcs on dvlh 
ians in g^emmm^mm*^ 
areas. 

Tracing the human rights 
violations by the Resistance, 
the HRW report says that de- 
spite proddings from the Bush 
administtatton to broaden the 
base of the Afghan Interim 
Government, rebel leaders 
continued persecuting sup- 
porters of the ftmner King 
Zahir Shah who "still com- 
mands the loyalty of a large 
propwtion of the refugee 
population*. These supporters, 
members of the Afghan Mellat 
(a Pushtun natioaiditt puty), 
and relief-agency employees, 
continue to be threatened, and 
a number of them have re- 
cently been killed. The HRW 
has collected evidence indi- 
cating that 'many of the 
killings are the work of the 
more radical <rf the Islamic re- 
sistance groups, including the 
Hezb e Islami led by Gulbud- 
din Hekmatyar", the man who 
has received the bulk of tlu! 
US and Saudi militaiy assis- 
tance. 

Member groups of the 
AIG, fighting for control over 
the refugee population in 
Pakistan where relief agencies 
weild considerable influence, 
have also instigated, and even 
directed, attadcs on relief as- 
sistants working in co-ordina- 
tion with the various Resis- 
tance factions. Two vioims 
during the year were Moham- 
mad Zakir, a field worker for 
the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and a mem- 
ber of Afghan Meilat, who was 
murdered on August 28 in Pe- 
shawar, and Abdul Fatah 
Wudud, an vn^bpge si ^ 
UN World Food Propamme 



HUMAN RIGHTS WATCH has just published 
its findings on the violation of human rights by 
the US and Pakistan-supported Afghan 
Resistcm^groups in Afghanistan. Aamer 
iHttlii Khan reviews the record 




in Peshawar, who disappeared 
on September 3 after leaving 
his oflice to meet with a mem- 
ber of Hekmatyar's Hfd> e 
Islami", the report reconk 

According to the report 
of the UN Special Rapporteur 
on Afghanistan, the US ad- 
ministration has failed to in- 
vestigate the attacks on 
refugees by membm of the 
Resistance, which *in^«MCd 
notably after June.* 

Despite the faa that GuJ- 
buddin Hekmetyar's Hezb e 
Islami was involved in most 
cases of attacks on refugees 
and aid workers, the organisa- 
tion OMttinues to receive tal^ 
amounts of aid. The US ad- 
ministration had stopped Pak- 
istan's ISI from providing any 
American aid to Hekmetyar in 
November 1989, but since 
Saudi Arabia had imposed no 
such ban Hekmetyar's group 
remained unaffeaed. Of the 
USS 715m in aid given to the 
Resistance since the US bain 
on Etkmetyar, Saudi Mlj^ 
share was USS 43S m, 'all of 
whidi had gone to Hdnnet- 
yar's faaion'. If the was 
sincere about stopping aid to 
Hdcmetyar, it should have put 
pressure on Saudi Arabia as 
well But according to the 
HRW rqx>rt, "there is no indi- 
cation that such preiBure has 
been exerted." 

In fact, the US adminis- 
tration does not even touch 
upon Hekmetyar's role in the 
Alghan war. In its public 
smumaas, it has disregarded 
evidence that the Hezb e Is- 
lami is using "its favoured po- 
sition to attack rival muiii- 
hedbt groups and oth^ 



refugees". After the summary 
execution of the Jamiat pris- 
oners loyal to AJuiMHl 
Massoud by Hezb i Islami, 
State Department spokesman 
Richard Boucher was asked if 
the Afghan guerrillas were re- 
quired to respect human rights 
as a precondition for receiving 
US aid. "I don't see how that 
comes k&o play here", he 
replied. Asked about contin- 
ued Hghting in August, 
Boucher stated that the US 
had "discussed with the Resis- 
tance the importance of unit] 
and continues to urge them tc 
work toward c^nmon goals", 
fti^ to»^a«» ^e Bush 
administration's concern with 
unity among the resistance 
outwei^ itt concern over 
summary ocecutions and other 
abuses by the resistance, "even 
when the abusive organisa- 
tions are backed by millions of 
d<]iitf i6f tJSiniiitary aid." 

Pakistan's ISI is also a 
partner to such abuses since it 
iMiid ftfesuri^g the Re^ 
tance commanders to shell 
Afghan cities. "Far from pin- 
pointing militaiy targets, this 
dielling has been almost uni- 
formly indiscriminate, in viola- 
tion of the laws of war pro- 
tecting civilians', says the re- 
port.' Flowing the Soviet 
withdrawal, the ISI ap- 
proached the Shoora of muja- 
hedin conunanders in Qand- 
har province and urged them 
to shell the dty of Qandhar 
and its airport, promising 
weapons in return. The com- 
manders were willing to shell 
the airpon but sm^ dty, 
unless civilians could be evac- 
uated, which has not possible. 



The ISI then recruited other 
<KiiiBnanders vri^o were willing 
to, and did, shell the dty; they 
were formed into a second 
Shoora. ultimately bringing 
about the collapse of the Hrst. 
The Bush administration has 
failed to use its influoice with 
Pakistan to prevent this kind 
of pressure on resistance 
commanders to undertake in- 
discriminate attacks on civil- 
ians", the r^rt says. 

The Resistance used US- 
supplied Egyptian SAiQR-20 
and SAKR-30 rockets in at- 
tacks on Kabul and Jalalabad 
in 1989 - rodcets that are so 
inaccurate that casualties re- 
sulting from such attacks were 
mostly civilian. Defending 
rocket attacks on dties at a 
June 15 hearing before the 
House Subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs Howard 
Schaffer stated that the 
Afghan government had 
"stage-managed aaivities for 
some American journalists", 
who had then reported grow- 
ing anti-American sentiment 
among dvilians in Kabul. State 
Department offidals maintain 
that steps were taken by the 
Resistance to minimise civil- 
lian casualties. However, inde- 
pendent sources including the 
International Committee of 
the Red Cross (ICRC) have 
confirmed that high numbers 
of civilian casualties continue. 

When pressed by the 
HRW to respond to allega- 
tions that the US-supplied 
cluster munitions have been 
used in attacks on civilian ar- 
eas of Kabul and oth«' dties, 
the administration refused to 
comment. The use of such 
weapons has been reported by 
Western journalists based in 
Kabul as well as by the US 
Spedal Repporteur for 
Afghanistan. But despite the 
seriousness of these reports, 
the US administration has nei- 
ther investigated the allega- 
tions against the Resistance 
nor stated publicly its opposi- 
tion to tbe mm, <il 
weapons. 

In his address to the 
Third Committee of the UN 
General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 27, US Ambassador to the 
UN Thomas Pickering dted 
"overwhelming evidence of 
continuing massive violations 
of human rights by the Kabul 
authorities, including political 
killings, disappearances, tor-' 
ture, summary executions, ar- 
arreats md ^atpHioa- 



ment under unaocqptable con- 
ditions". But iilHidHI-^ lie 
HRW, "the statement appears 
to be based on conditions of a 
few years ago, and does mt 
take into account changes in 
Afghan government practices 
which have been reported by 
such indq)endent sources as 
Amnesty International and the 
US Spedal Rapporteur*. 

Apart from the misr^nv- 
sentatkm oi tiatb, ci taggenrte d 
accusations of this sort have 
also served to divert intema- 
tional attention from serious 
abuses that are actually oc- 
curing in Kabul The HRW 
report mentioiu one inddent 
where a politioU opponent of 
the Kirinit regime was arrested 
and later disappeared. The se- 
curity laws in Kabul, says the 
tepm, ddine 'crimes' ia sudi 
broad terms that they can eas- 
ily be used against political 
opponents. Mohammad 
Mohsen Formoly, a member 
of the Afghan Academy of 
Sdence, was arrested for his 
political activities and later 
disappeared, but after investi- 
gations by the Special Rappor- 
teur, Formoly was found to be 
in detention at the Shashdarak 
interrogation centre. 

The Special R^iporteur's 
report also describes the con- 
tinuing serious nustreatmem 
of prisoners under interroga- 
tion, and states that while 
prison conditions have im- 
proved for convicted prisoners, 
those under investigation are 
kept in conditions "that faU far 
short of minimum stantbrds". 
Prisoners sentenced to terms 
of less than 10 years are de- 
nied the r%ht of ai^ieal. 
Afghan government sources 
have stated that some 2,600 
political prisoners are cur- 
rently in jail, among them 
members of resistance forces 
who haye been tried as 
'terrorists'. 

The US administration's 
call for an end to these and all 
other continuing human rights 
violations by the Afghan gov- 
ernment, including indiscrimi- 
nate attadcs on civilians, can 
only be taken seriously if the 
US itself adheres to the prin- 
dple of fundamental rights. If 
the US continues to ignore the 
violations by the rebel groups 
funded and armed by them, its 
concern over violations by the 
Kabul regime would naturally 
ring hollow. Since the US has 
consistemly refused to link the 
question of arms supply to the 
issue of human rights, it can- 
not expect world opinion to 
cum against the Kabul regime 
alone on tiiis issue. The initia- 
tive must come from the 
United States because it 
daims to be the chan^)ion of 
human rights all over the 
world. 
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Conditions ideal for 

Afghan refugees 
return: UN missel 



By Sadiq Jafri 

ISLAMABAD-A high-level 
mission of the United Nations on 
Tuesday evening issued the first 
green signal to the Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan and Iran to 
the effect that they could begin 
going back home, by describing 
the current conditions in 
Afghanistan as "ideaJ",fi»r the 
repatriation and reiuftiMidh of 
Uie refugees. 

The Inter-Agency Mission of the 
Umted Nations declared that the 
already-delayed repatriation of 
refugees could not be delayed 
further and all the parties 
concerned should join their efforts 
for voluntary and safe return of 
dver five million refugee»tt^%i%' 
in Pakistan and Iran. 

The announcement was made at 
a news conference here jointly 
addressed by Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Kha, the United Nations Co- 
ordinator for Afghanistan. Mr. 
Thorvald Stoltenberg, United 
.Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Mr. James C. Ingram, 
E.xecutive Director of the World 
Food Programme, and Mr. Benon 
Sevan, Personal RepresentMtiwftfll 
tli%* 'Secretary General in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

At the news conference, which 
was abruptly called off without 
allowing most of the newspersons 
to take part in it. the four 
members of the Mission explained 
progress in their respective areas 
of activity. They were unanimous 
in saying that repatriation and' 
rehabilitation of refugees had to be 
started without waiting for total 
peace in Afghanistan. 

Under the Geneva Accord, the 
United Nations was supposed to 
work on the return of refugees 
from the next day of the total 
pullout of Soviet troops from 
.Afghanistan, on Feb. 15, 1989. 
Without particularly mentioning 
the Accord and the delay in the 
ii^»tf^ti(m work thereof, the 
membets of the Mission said that 
the various organisations of the 
United Nations were facing 
shortage of funds for achieving the 
mammoth task of the return of 
refugees. 

A news release distributed 
an^% jomtialists said it was the 
i^t responsibility of the United 
Nations, the Government of 
Pakistan and above ail, Afghan 
leaders to commit their efforts 
jointly to ensure that voluntary 
repatriation can start in 1990 and 
that most of the remaining 
refugees can return to their homes 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

The Mission, during its stay in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan from 
March 25 to 27, called on President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan, Prime 
Minister. M^htarma Benazir 
Mutte and Foreign Minister 
Sahebzada Yaqub Khan. It held 
talks with senior Government 
officials at a meeting chaired by 
the Adviser to the Prime Minister 
on Foreign Affairs and National 
Security, Mr Iqbal Akhund. 

In Kabul on March 26, the 
Mission called on President 
NajtbuUah and rmi with tkft 



Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Abdui WakiK The members of the 
mission also had a working session 
with concerned Cabinet ministers, 
chaired by the Chairman of the ■ 
Council of Ministers, Mr. S.A. 
Keshtmand. 

Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan 
said at the news conference that 
during his previous visits to the 
area, he had witnessed rigid 
positions taken by various partis 
concerned. "But now politics 
seems to have perceived 
humanity". He said there were 
times when it seemed there was no 
light at the end of the tunnel for 
refugees. "We had to wait for long, 
until big changes took place". 

The Prince said: "it is easier to 
mm trefugi^) camps Uwn to 
close them". Previously there was 
a total stalmale, he said, adding 
that now the whole set-up seemed 
to be ideal. However, he said, over 
five million refugees eauBcM be 
sent back overnight. 

Describing the current 
prevailing conditions in 
Af ghanistan as "encouraging", he 
said there are certain ireas in that 
country where "zones of peace and 
>xanqiullity" can be created, where 
there is comparative calm. "We 
have established several UN 
offices in provinces like Kunar, 
Herat, Paktia and Mazar-i-Shrif. 
Fifty UN officials and 200 locals 
are working there. But we have to 
hoist more UN flags all over 
Afghanistan. 

Most of the time of the news 
^^g^am&tytm wasted by foreign 
correspondents who wanted the 
Prince to dwell at length on certain 
non-issues. For example, a 
questioner wanted him to explain 
the dilapidated condition of the 
city of Kabul after the recent 
bombing during Tanai revolt. 
Another correspondent asked him 
to allow NGOs to work inside 
Afghanistan on behalf of the UN, 
which he rejected outright. Yet 
another questioner said something 
in reply to which Mr. Benon Sevan 
had to spell out the scope aiKi the 
role of UN. 

Mr. Thorvald Stoltenberg, UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
while speaking at the news 
conference, said during open and 
frank talks with Pakistani 
authorities, he had stressed the 
need to get started on the return of 
refugees, but only if it is voluntary. 
1 take It &s granted that like all 
other refugees of the world, they 

want to go back. My view was 
s.hared by Pakistani authorities". 

Elaborating on the money 
problems, he said the UNHCR 
needed a total of $ 750 million to 
deal with the refugees iH-oblem all 
over the world. But we have at>out 
S 500 million. 

The shortage, he said, would 
influence the UNHCR's ability to 
provide help to Afghan refugees. 

"But the present situation of 
refugees could not go on forever. 
The sooner we start repatriation, 
the more effect itU make on 
building of peace and also (Hi 
•funding," he remarked. 

Mr. 4,mm Ii^am, 




Executive Director of the World 
Food Programme, which is 
responsible for mobilisation and 
delivery of food t(T Afghan 
refuge^ said his organisation 
fMmd it vtery difficult to know the 
exact number of the refugees. 
"Anyway, somehow we have got to 
help them in 1990. But it cannot go 
on forever. It's already ll years". 

He said during his talks with 
Pakistani authorities, he had told 
the other side that the WFP 
needed more resources to feed the 
refugees and also help establish 
conditions inside Afghanistan to 
make it possible for them to return 
in peace and safety. 

The news release issued by the 
Mission said: The Mission 
members stressed throughout 
their stay that their presence 
together at this time symbolised 
the determination of the Secretary 
General of the United Natiqns and 
his colleagues to contribute 
collectively towards peace and 
reconstruction in Afghanistan. 
Their discussions were based on 
the 1990 UN plans of action which 
elaborates on the coordinated 
efforts by the UN system to 
provide humanitarian and 
economic as^t^aitethe A|^^ 
people. 

It further said that in this 
connection, they noted thJit parts 
of Afghanistan have been free 
from armed conflict for some 
time. The United Nations is now in 
a position to focus its 
humanitarian assistance activities 
in "zones cMf tranquillity". The 
currenl prevailing conditions 
allow for an increased presence of 
UN officials and more systematic 
large-scale rehabilitation 
programmes. These programme 
will be focussed particularly on the ' 
needs of displaced people who are 
now able to return home. 

The political and democratic 
developments which have affected 
many parts of the world and 
accelerated so dramatically over 
the last six months will hopefully 
create a climate favourable to 
peace. The beginning of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction 
work in many parts of Afghanistan 
now offers new opportunities for at 
least some refugees to return 
voluntarily in security and dignity. 

Refugee situations should not be 
allowed to stagnate. It is the joint 
responsibility of the United 
Nations, the Government of 
Pakistan. 

While expressing appreciation 
for the support and assistance 
given to Afghan refugees by the 
host countries, the mission 
memtters pledged the full support 
of their organisations for the 
efforts of ail parties involved in 
attempts to bring the conflict to an 
end and to prstaMf virttttitary 
repatriation of the refugees as well 
as the reconstruction of the 
comtry, the release concluded. 
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Afghan mujahideen hold 
elections in Kunar 



PESHAWAR-For the first time 
the Mujahideen started holding 
election Thursday on March 1 for 
Kunar province, which fell to 
Mujahideen in October 1988, to 
form a lOO^member Shoora which 
will elect a (k>vemor for the 
province, Af^m ISNmis Agency 
reported. 

Twelve Mujahideen parties have 
announced their participation in 
election process. However, earlier, 
the Afghan Mujahideen interim 
government had rejected the 
election for Mula and asked for 
non-participation of their 
respective eeoManders and 
followers, MStllVl Abdul Qayyum, 
added. 

The process of election will be 
completed in a ten-day period and 
an eight-member committee will 
observe the whole process. 

Meanwhile, Maulvi Younus 
Khalis. chief of Hezb-i-Islami 
(Khalis Group) and Interior 
Minister in AIG, in an interview ^ 
with BBC has said that holding of ^ « 
these elections will furtner 
deteriorate the already tense 
situation in Afghanistan and those 
who were conducting elections 
would be responsible for its 
negative results. On the other side, - o - _ „ _ 
Kng. Gulbadin Mckmatyar. head "2^^^ eg 
Hezb-i-lslanu. Atghanistanhas "S>s ®3 c m 
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Strongly supported the hQldin&of 
elections in Kunar a«lll*Mn^# 
a right decision. 

"Only through elections the 
current problems of Afghanistan 
can be solved", Hekmatyar said. 

A team of journalists visited 
some of the polling stations in 
Assadabad and outside the capital. 
A total of 40 votes were polled till 
1240 hours. However, a large 
number of voters were standing in 
a queue outside the polling station 
and were waiting for their turn. It 
is interesting to note that any 
person of the Kunar province 
could cast his vote from any 
polling station. However, the voter 
had to mention his place (halqa) 
on the ballot paper before polling 
his vote. 

There was no list of the voters at 
any polling station that was why it 
; was difficult to ascertain the 
number of electorates. The age 
limit for the voters is 15 while the 
female were not allowed to 
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exercise their right of franchise, a £ K E 
Chief Election Commissioner, 'Z% Xt'v^ 
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Maulvi Ghulam Rabbani, 
Governor Kunar Qazi Ihsanullah 
and secretary Election Com- 
mission, briefed the journalists 
about the election procedure. They 
said that a total of 3 lakh ballot 
papers had been printed. The 
counting would start from 
Saturday (tomorrow) and it was 
expected that counting would be 
completed within one week, they 
said. 

When asked as to what would be 
the function of the newly elected 
Shoora, Qazi Ihsanullah said that 
it would help a lot in improving the 
law and order situation besides 
organising the Jehad on sound 
footings and execution of 
developmental works in the 
province. Ht ssid "We need a 
forum where we can solve <»jr 
prMiH» p^eefully and through 
negotiations*. 
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Gory sights at Muj hospital 



IVito M*4wilirtcMpiMiMb Ite OM aoodicr acrass the 
iwAtn tlw faordn-, nuch the same - except for their size - 

M th« oth» ftirtPess-Uto dwllingi dottiiit tht Kur«m 
Valley. Squt guard toners at each ooraar o««rhMk the 
highway and the sarroanding ffdda. 

Jus nonh loom the wea- 
emnioa peaks of the Oraloai to the west would hoSTjSi 
ageiKy, A half-hour's walk impending Mijh <lf tfliw hotiii 
south rise the first tugged hOs and dei|N!nn rwlM im. 
of Wnriaaii. Due ami, tiM padM temieui^ into am- 
am sMb into the dusi]M«d IomM pidcup tracks, 
nan obiauing the moumaini Nowadays the doctoa 
along the Afglian frontier. and nurses see fewer comb« 



The men who guard the 
gues and man the towers 
mean business. They wear 
dothes the color of granite 
and dry grass. Their faces «e 
as wind-and weather-worn as 
the airrounding muuntain- 
sides. But this is no den of da- 
coits, no stronghold of some 
drug baron's private army. It's 
a hospitai, and all ym have to 
<to to get past security is get 
butt, or faU ai md ask for 
hdp. 

Sometimes - often in the 
middie of the night - the 
emergency-room siren howls, 
alerting the aaff to yet an- 
other visitor in aanmis. Until 
last year, the distant muaer 
and gnmible of bombafdmana 



wounds. The injured usually 
come one by one, from the 
villages of local tribes or from 
nearty refiigee camps. They 
come burned, cut and battered 
by almost evciy means besides 
combat. Childiea in panxular 
seem to faU imo iirfoBW, off 
roofs, snd in from of jpeedfa^ 
vehides. But most - men, 
women and Ghfldran > come ia 
si^ not huit. They suffer 
from scabies, impetigo, dysen- 
teiy and more fearful plagues, 
all of which the Frontier 
sharea with other ditty 

poveny-sGridtea ptaces afouad 
the world. 

This is a surgical, not a 
medical ho^iitaL la li^maa's 
leima, the staff 



in treating injuries nther thaa 
illnesses. So if a potiem isveiy 
sick, he or she is referred to 
hospitals batter equi p ped to 
deal with dtese 

The hospital was butt 
four years ago by a ptivais 
American organisation. The 
founders' cause was the 
Afghan resistance. Specifically, 
they meam to give the mu- 
jahideea a way to fight back in 
what had become a war of at- 
trition. Doaort and hospftals 
I treating the people in the 
Afghan countryside were few, 
and those few were prime tar- 
gets of Soviet troops md 
bombers. Because of the re- 
sulting ladt of care, Afghans 
were dying of wounds which 
would hardly get one admined 
to a hospital in the West. 

So the ho^al opened as 
pan of a training centre for 
mujahideea medics. In a sis- 
month course, hand-picked 
young resistance fighters 
learned hOTr to treat their 
wounded and side. The hoqii- 
tal w«s a pcrteei laboTHoiy for 
the medicMO-be. They leainod 
physical oamination, wound 
uare and the like, supervised 
by skilled surgeons and other 



medicai workers, both feUow 
Afghans and voluateeis from 
the west. 

AtamM from the start, 
hOMWU, the course began 
evolving sway from a aria 
emphasis on °combat 
medicine,* towards tending 
those ailmcnu upon which 
even guerrilla medics spend 
most of their time: tuberculin 
sis, dysentery snd the other in- 
fiMions spswned by fifth and 
pspmated by ignorance. 

ttm Soviets are gone, 
nowadays i^torsnee is the en- 
emy. Many in the Frontier's 
large opatriate medical com- 
munity say that from a health 
standpoint, it has been the resl 
enemy all along. In political 
terms it is just one more vul- 
nerability of an under-devel- 
oped society. 

Up and down the frontier 
- and on both ades of it •> tite' 
aoiy is the same. Pakistani, 
Afghan and westeni medicsd 
workers reoauat hair-raising 
enunpies of local wound-care 
techniques. One man, who had 
chopped open his leg with an 
axe while cutting wood, had 
the gash packed full of /uiswor, 
the local snufT, by the time he 
sought medical help. Another, 
a tribesman wounded in a 
blood^ewt, anived at (he ho^ 
pital anM' l iMMM^ii9»old 
dead bird sitappad over the 
wound as a poultice. 

°I wouldn't have believed 



it,* said an American, 'if I 
hadn't ahready read about it in 
Pennell's book*. Theodore L 
PenneU, an English mission- 
ary, ran a Christian mission 
hospital in Bannu for many 
years around the turn of the 
century. His experiences led 
him to write Among the Wild 
Triiits of the Noith-lVtst fixm- 
sicn ndierein he iMMianed 
bird poultioes in passing. Sudt 
stubborn habiu are just an- 
other eounple of how resistam 
the Frontier and iu people can 
be to change. 

Dr Haider, an Afghan 
who direas the Swedish 
Committee for Afghanistan's 
medical eflbrts, suggested that 
the medical attention focused 
on Afghan refiigees has raised 
their standard of heapi 
that of raaivmmn^lM dH 

"Yews ago many Pakista- 
nis in the health d epe iu ne M 
here saw the refugees as a 
threat to the local population. 
They were afraid the Afghans 
would infea people here with 
disiratea like tuberculosis*. 
Now, he said, his Pakistani 
colleagues are quick to admit 
that the refugees generally are 
in far better health thaa the 
locals. 

The aid community has 
never been blind to the imaoi- 
tsnoe of education. It is ax- 
iomatic that outsiders have to 



teach people to take care of 
themselves, or the standard of 
medical care will simply fall 
back to where it was when the 
foreigners leave. The presence 
of 'health visitors* and the like 
in the refugee camps has un- 
questionably contributed to 
the refugees' improved health. 
These "viskots* are genmlt^ 
refugees themseKes, trained to 
hammer in basic points such as 
the imponance of good sanita- 
tion, and of getting help as 
soon as one gets sick. 

But the viaories in this 
more subtle war are still hard- 
fought and limited. Anybody 
who has travelled witli mu- 
jahideen inside Afghanistan 
can attest that few seem to 
have grasped the basic Unk be- 
»«a«5 JW| and (tisease. "You 
•iB lam nbticed that they 
defecate right » next to the 
fwera from wtiich they drink", 
remarked Dr Haider. 

"They always wait until 
they're reaJfy sick before they 
come in", remarked a frus- 
trated Canadian nurse of her 
patients. 'Especially the 
«'omen* In the countryside 
cMaddar and ehantiwwi still 
•low sway. Some women won't 
let themseNes be atamined 
thoroughly for gynaecological 
complaints, even by another 
woman, until they are desper- 
ately ill. » • . 

John M Jennings 



No Muj in the valley 

^-f^ laming in Occupied Kashmir flared up, rumours of 
A^fim aambfemem m the vailey remain mmours. A TFT Exclusive from 
john M Jennings 
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PESHAWAR - While buUeis flew, bombs 
biew and anti-Delhi shouts fDled the air in 
Held Kashmir, the scent of intrigue lay 
heavy in the narrow alleyways of Peshawar. 

Even beftwe the leader of an Islamic 
KialWrfri itadstance group, calling them- 
seNes Allah's Hgc^s, proclaimed his alie- 
gjnmoe to Afghan guerrilla chief Gulbuddin 
HckmttjFV in an inli^vfiBiiD In the Indian 
pneai, nunours of Afghan involvement in 
Kaahmir had begun drifting through refugee 
can^w and colonies. 

Weeia later the rumours remain just 
dm. But they artf firmly believed by many 
reAigees and mujahideen. Those Pakistanis 
wiw had alwnrs questioned Ziaul Hf^'s tie- 
livM for welooming the refugees tend io 

As with, all good con^Hracy theories, it 
b tfiite ptauaible M first gluice. Muslims yet 
unborn at Partition have been reliving the 
events of 1947 as though they were partici- 
pants. Therefore the Pukhtoon lashhms 
whidi once nearly won Kashmir for Pakistan 
are fresh in everyone's minds again. 

Furthermore, at least two Western 
journalists last autumn sneaked across the 
Amu Darya with Afghan guerrillas proK- 
iytisitig in Soviet Tajikistan. So if Afghans 
were slipping across yet another frontier to 
egg on or even fight aiong^dle the KasHmiri 
rebels, it would hardly be unprecedented. 

One prominent Pakistani scholar re- 
marked that "Zia was the biggest rascal we 
ever had. He let those people (the refugees) 
in and gave them weapons because he 



wanted an armed force, loyal only to him, 
that would crush local politics in the NWFP. 
Now, with Zia gone, the Afghans arc a 
. handy armed force catering to the adven- 
turist whims of the dictator's untamed back- 
WwiffliirtMpoliikai opposition.'' 

An Afghan intellectual and journalist 
agreed in part, suraesting that Kashmir may 
have beto'^MtW^a's plan for the Afghans 
all along. 

Many Afghans here have met volun- 
teers from both Azad an# Nteld Kashmir 
righting alongside mujahideen . inside 
Afghanistan. And last week in these very 
pages Sardar Qayyum, Azad JaiMRW ^id 
Kashmir's President, suggested that these 
young volunteers might be returning lo their 
homes in the Valley and tSMiying their 
weapons with them. 

During fighting three weelcs ag« 
amund Khost, a Pakistani volunteer, with 
links to conservative religious groups here, 
si^ Iw met a fraup df Kashmiris A#n both 
sides of the Line of Control among the 
forces of Maulavi Jalaluddin Haqquni. "I 
was thinking they were just mohajirs. I 
thought nothing of it at the time", he sjild. 
bat adtfed he hard come to suspect i hui 
Jalaluddin may intiotsd be liR^pi^ the 
Kashmiri rebels. 



Maulavi Jalaluddin, the m»>st pr.)mi- 
nent guerrilla leader in the Khosi area, re- 
portedly receives a great deal nf direct aid 
from wealthy supporters in ihe Arab world. 
He, in his turn has »'»eilatarifln for gen- 
erosity when approached for assi.siancc by 
smaller, less well-off guerrilla bands. One 
Peshawar-based Afghan journalist in regular 
contact with Jalaluddin remarked that once 
convinced of a supplicant's sincerity, the 
Maulavi "doesn't ask a lot of questions." 

But Jalaluddin's representatives in Pe- 
shawar .siay they know nothing about any 
assistance to the Kashmiri rebels. So does 
everyone else here most likely either to be 
involved, or to know of such shenanigans. 

Lt Gen (Rctd) Fazie Haq, for years Zi- 
aul Haq's right-hand man on the Frontier, 
diaracterised the Afghans' involvement as 
"out of the question. They (the Afghans) 
owe the government everything. They fear 
Ihe government ... and they won't do any- 
thing the gowcmmcnt doesn't want them to 

Oazi Hus.sain Ahmad, the Amir of the 
Jama'ai i Islami Paki.stqji^^^as bj?pn spending 
a lot of tiihe in MuTiaffarabad lately. Back 
home in Peshawar for a scries of public 
meetings last week, he said .such talk "is to- 
lally baseless. There is no need of Afghans 
slipphng into Indian-held Ka.shmir. There is 
a fervour among the Kashmiris ihcm.selves, 
and no shortage n( manpower." 
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10- Year War Disfigures a Nation and Its People 



■ Afghanistan: 

Amputees flood daily into 
Kabul for help. Many 
must wait months for 
artificial limbs. 

ByMARKFlN£MAN 

KABUL, Afghanistan— Ros- 
han Gui and Anar Gul are 
not related by blood, only 
by. tragedy. 

. They bear the same last name, 
atid their villages were not so fai" 
apart in the days before bolh'wer© 
bombed to rubble. Yet it took the 
s^Hie war that has been destroying 
their homeland to bring the two 
women together recently— at the 
RW Cross limb factory in Kabul, 
y^fvt they patiently waited for 
^ft^new artificial legs. 
^Tke Guls are among the ranks of 
what experts say is Afghanistan's 
fastest-growing population— war - 
wounded amputees who are per- 
hus the starkest metaphor for a 
<§^l conflkA that continues to dis- 
f!)SUi;e an entire nation. 

fivery day, amputees fill the 
urban bazaars of Kabul, hobbling 
around bomb craters and rocket 
holes on the capital's ramshackle 
streets. At virtually every inter- 
section in every city, they can be 
seen strugglingttiw»ttfiif«fl^irHl 
clinging to buses. 

After more than a decade of 
bombing runs, rocket and missile 
barrages and massive mine-seed- 
ing programs, these legless men, 
women and children— whose total 
is estimated at 100,000— represent 
what experts Relieve to he the 
world's largest war amputee popu- 
lation. In fact, the number of 
amputees is so large that almost 
every shoe shop in Kabul has a 
section selling half -pairs only. 

And the numbers may climb as 
Afghan refugees begin returning to 
their villages, which are still heav- 
ily mined. 

"There is ndwhere else in the 
world with a problem of these 
dimensions," said Claude Alain-A- 
miet, the Red Cross orthopedist 
who built the state-of-the-art Ka- 
bul limb factory from scratch two 
years ago. 

Anar and Roshan Gul are typical 
of the aint>alees. 

Anar, who still has the face of 
child, was 13 when she tripped 
a hidden land mine three years ago. 
Her right leg was blown off at the 
knee. Her parents had sent her to 
explore their family grazing land 
on the once-idyllic shores of Ka- 
bul's Karga Lake after it was 
vacated by ia military regiment. 

Roshan, a 40-year-old whose 
face already is deeply lined, was 
home in her mud hut when her 
village, eight miles north of Kabul, 
was c»i|^t in an artillery barrage 
between government forces and 
the moujahedeen rebels. A rocket 



hit the hut, and the blizzard of 
shrapnel sheared off her right leg 
at the thigh. That was five years 
ago. 

Finally, early last month, the 
two women found their separate 
ways to the Red Cross limb factory. 

Amiet, the Swiss project direc- 
mr4»3N^ has worked with am- 
putees for the Red Cross in Leba- 
non and Angola and contends that 
the fundamental problem in Af- 
ghanistan is underdevelopment, 
compounded by the sheer num- 
bers. 

Most of the amputees inter- 
viewed at the Red Cross centra" had 
lost their limbs at least two years 
"learlier, an indication of the length 
of time it takes a wounded W^HgSr 
to reach the Kabul center. 

Barbaric surgery practices, poor 
logistics and acute shortages of 
medicine have deepened the crisis, 
Amiel said. Now, he said, his 
factory is producing and fitting a 
record 105 custom-made artificial 
legs every month— and still there 
are 3,000 4IK)utees on the waiting 
' with ei^ month of war adding 
scores more. 

In Angola^ere^lje^ "tha^. 
putations mirelbm better than 
here. When mine victims came in. 
the Cuban surgeons tried to save at 
least one of the legs. Here, they 
just cut them both. They just don't 
care. So we have about 8% double 
jjmputees here." 

Lecturing Afghan war surgeons 
a year ago, a Red Cross surgeon, 
Dr. Kenneth Barent, spent nearly 
an hour detailing proper triage 
procedures that can prevent infec- 
tions of war wounds, and he ap- 
pealed to them to try save limbs 
rather than try to save time in ttK 
operating room. 

Still, legless civilians and sol- 
diers alike continue to come in. 
First, they are fitted for a oair of 
crutches and are given a number 
on the waiting list; several months 
later, they get an app^ntti^»if 'to 
begin the long process of fitting 
and manufacturing new legs. 

At first glance, the scene in the 
center's courtyard is depressing: 
Dozens of hobbling men, women 
and children; women like Anar and 
Roshan Gul sitting idly on the 
floor; (M mm ^tinMnf m they 
try to walk again, and double 
amputees from isolated villages 
struggling with sophisticated 
wheelchairs. 

But beneath the surface there is 
something different about these 
war wounded— something that 
Red Cross workers say is as extra- 
ordinary as their huge numbers. 

"There is one thing that sets 
these amputees apart," said one 
British physiotherapist at the cen- 
ter 'Wfm has also Marked with 
amputees in Cambodia and Leba- 
non. "With very few exceptions, 
they never seem to go through the 
stage of depression that most am- 
putees experience. There's just a 




whole different spirit m these peo- 
ple—stoic will to go on." 

Indeed, in interviews with more 
titatt a dozen legless, it was clear 
that they have retained tiic^.t^ 
nity and hope. 

MohamnM«Mf9w«s, t&r example, 
refused to give up when he stepped 
on a mine in Kunduz province four 
years ago. His face lit up with a 
proud, toothless grin through a 
yellowing beard as he rolled up his 
tattered trousers to show off an 
artificial leg that he made himself 
out of scrap metal and discarded 
bicycle parts. 

Younis, 68, is a bicycle repair 
man by trade, so, he explained, he 
fixed his leg the same way he 
would a crumpled bike. ' • 

Raz and tiSf Mohammed; t3- 
year-old cousins, are even 
more extraordinary. Red Cross 
workers saiei?'PltisWys lost b««h 
their legs a yi^-tfo when ihey 
stepped simute»n«®usly on two 
land mines while walking to their 
uncle's house. 

The boys have been walking on 
their new Red Cross legs for sever- 
al months now and have become 
role models for other amputees, 
helping every day to run physio- 
therapy classes at the limb factory. 

When asked what they want to 
do when they grow up, both re- 
spond, "I want to be a doctor." 



DIETER LUDWIG/For The Tteie 
In the women's dormitory at the 

factory, where Roshan and Anar 
Gul fill their time sewing prayer 
scarfs and chatting about their 
families, the same spirit came 
through. 

"I am a seamstress by profes- 
sion," Roshan explained. "When 
my husband was alive, we had a 
fine field of crops. We had children. 
We had a life. 

"Now, I've lost everything. No 
money; my husband is dead; my 
children are gone; my leg is cut, 
and I have forgotten everything 
because of this war," she said. "But 
what I have lost, I have lost. I only 
pray that God will keep others 
from losing their lives, and that is 
what I live for— for those prayers." 

Anar, the 16-year-old. said she 
has the same prayer. But for her, 
the future appears to be more 
difficult. Perhaps it was her age; 
many Afghan girls are preparing 
for marriage at 16. 

But when asked to tell her 
dreams for her life, a tear formed at 
the corner of Anar's right eye. 

Looking down, she said quietly, 
"Every night when I am sleeping, I 
dreaMititai lisve my leg back." 

LAT 4/2 
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Hikmatyar's support for Khalqis' coup blurs 
line separating Mujahideen from communists 

The failed cam nf Clm Tansi 



The failed coup of Gen. Tanai, 
was sappotted by Hezb blaffli 
(Hikmatyar), will have far-reaching ef- 
fects on both the resistance and com- 



The coup was an attempt by the 
Khalq faction of ?DPA to take power. 

regime defence minister and the head 
of the Khaki taction of TDPA. has 
been Ofji^r 4^ ^ n^Miiw^ tf 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan to take 
power from Kabul strongman Dr. 
Najibullah, who is th« benA ef 
Paicham faction. To do that, Tanai 
wanted to have the support of some 
Mi^ahideen groiqjs. 

Among the Mujahideen parties, 
Hezb Islami (Hikmatyar) 
showed keen interest.in depos- 
ing N^jib through a military coup. 
They adopted this tactic after the 
Mujahideen's Cailure to defeat the 
Kabul regime in conventional warfare 
at Jalalabad and on other fronts. 

The coup began March 6 and was 
openly siqqKtrted by Hezb. This sup- 
poft resulted in little if any practical 
benefit for mutineers. The life of up- 
rising was so shm that no time was 
left* for tiezb Mujahideen to support 
the mutineers even if they had been in 
a position to do so. 

Hezb's support for the coup might 
even have weakened the position of 
rebeUk)us soldiers. Since Hezb has a 
reputation for tuthkssness among the 
regime's supporters, their cooperation 
with Tanai might have made Khakji 
sobers MHiiant to support the coup. 

Just as the Hezb alliance with 
Tanai must have surprised members of 
the Kludq faction, it also surprised' 
Mujahideen parties, ordii^ Ji|ftaas 
and fordgn observers. 

Why were they siaprised? 
Hezb leadership have always dis- 
played a revolutionary and uncompro- 
mising facade. These pedicles had 
gained the admiration of some young 
Afghans and some Islamic parties out- 
side Afghanistan, from which Hezb 
benefitted materially and politically. 

Hezb left AIG over the issue oi 
elections and announced that it will 
not support any unelected set-up ! It 
also stq^poned local electkxis in Kunar 
to prove its ptqmlaity among the 
peq>le. 

How is it that Hezb cannot get 
along with other Mujahideen parties, 
but can coqwrate with a communist 
Caction £unous for its unbridled 
atrocities? 

Hezb played a risky game by sup- 
pMing coup, because it was confi- 
dent that it would succeed. A coup 
launched by the defence minister of a 
country, thought to have the su^xnt of 
most of the army, should have succeed- 
ed. Success would have paved the way 
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By: Abdullah Mujahid 



for power-shaing between the Khalq 
faction and Hezb Islami. 

Had the coup been successful, oth- 
er Mii^iMilte pa^ #oiild have been 
caught by surprise and would have not 
been able to pose an immediate threat 
to tiie Khalq-Hezb Alliance. 

Hezb also might have thought that 
a government formed through a suc- 
cessful coup wo^ Wtt lio- 
nized by the outside world. Because of 
the involvement of a Mujahideen 
group. pro-Mujahideen countries would 
have recognized the new government, 
and because of presence of Khalq fac- 
tion in it SoviM Union would have not 
on)osediL 

The strong desire of supporters of 
the Mujahideen to see Afghan prob- 
lems solved might have given Hezb the 
impression that they would suppwt any 
move against Najib, and that other 
Mujahideen parties' reactions could be 
checked. 

A successful coup would 4iot have 
brought peace. Most of the Mujahideen 
would lave found the alliance unac- 
ceptable and a dangerous threat to their 
i^jrvival and wouU have opposed it 
henasioinformationBvailableabout 
he way power would have been 
shared between Hezb and Khalq 
faction, but it is clear that Tmai 
and his poiitburo friends would have 
not been satisfied with less 30% of 
poirar. ' 

In a press conference organized by 
Hezb in Logar. Tanai said he was still a 
member of Khalq and defence sinister 
of the PDPA. Hezb spokesman who 
translated Tanai's press conference 
tried very hard make the journalists un- 
derstand that there was no alliance be- 
tween Hezb and Tanai, but they had 
'strategic cooperation". 

HUanatyar does not call the coop- 
eration with Tanai an alliance; he calls 
it Tanai's surrender to Hezb. 

Now that the coup has failed, what 
will be its effect on devekqmients in 
Afghanistan? 

The coup widened the gap be- 
tween Hezb and the oihCT Muj^deen 
parties which caimot now be easily 
bridged. Although there were differ- 
ences between Hezb' md oSm 
Mujahideen parties in the past, neither 
side justified the rift on religious 
grounds. Unfortunately the Tanai coup 
changed the situation. Other 
Mujahideen parties have denounced 
Hezb's pgiiiillittMii^lM^^ reUgion. 

The coup will have a negative ef- 
fect on Hezb Islami itself. Most of the 
ordinary members of Hezb, especially i 
those on die battlefields, will find 
cooperadtm iiridi Kl^jis unacceptable. ; 
Hezb members will come under pres- 
sure from the rival groups among the 



resistance. Hiey will find it difficult 

O defend their pany position, 
rdinary Afghans wiU not believe 
Hezb's slogans in favor of estab- 
lishing pure Islamic government in 
Afghanistan, but will consider tiiem a 
pretext for seizing power. 

The rift between the Mujahideen 
parties in Peshawar will make Shia par- 
ties less willing to join the interim gov- 
ernment The Shia groups are trying to 
gain more ethnic and religious conces- 
sions from tffeMHwar-bffied parties. 

The coup was a blow to the popu- 
larity of Jehad, botii at home and 
atm»d.The strength of Jehad was its 
simple nature. It was understandable to 
Afghans and fnvigners alike. The 
Muslim Mujahideen were trying to 
overthrow the Godless communists. 

During the Soviet occupation 
Afghans and outsiden alike found the 
motives behind die fighting easily un- 
derstandable, and supported Uie Jehad. 

AHifir i» troop widufaawal 
the outsiders, mainly Westerners, 
found it less understandable that they 
should suppcm the Mujahideen against 
oommiuiists in Kabul, since bodi sides 
had differences with dw West on politi- 
cal, religious and economic issues. 
Suppxt for the right of self- 
d^ett&im&em-'mswit saoag enough to 
attach ttw oatskkn emotionally to tile 
cause. 

For or^My M0aia die simuian 
was clear. They knew the people on 
each side. The majority of Afghans 
cotiSimi to sappon the resistvice 
against the communists, despite the 
shortcomings of the resistance. Hezb's 
involvement with one of the commu- 
nist factions has blurred the line sqpar- 
ating die two groups. 

He co^ will have a n^ative im- 
pact on die Afghan resistance's links 
with other Islamic movements . Hezl) 
had g^edaiepiiHimit##t«vd«diQn- 
ary group, struggling for the supremacy 
of Islam, among the Islamic parties in 
Turkey, Gulf region, Pakistan and 
Malaysia. Hezb's action will make 
Uiese groups suspicious about the 
whole resistance because most of them 
have liitie information about 
Afghanistan and do not differentiate 
^between one group and the others. 

The possibility of some small 
army units joining the Hezb-Tanai alli- 
ance still exists, but it may not ttdee die 
form of large-scale desertions. 

Even if some army units join them, 
the balance of power may not change 
very much, because an army unit can- 
not act effectively in combiiation widi 
guerilla fighters, especially when it is 
cut from supplies of ammunition and 
fuel and is deprived of its air cover. 

The coup also created many prob- 
lems for die communist regime in 
Kabul, tt inflicMd considenMe mUi- 
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tary and political (kmi^^ tiie h^jib 
regime. The coup was a source of em- 
barrassment for die Soviet leaders who 
claimed die PDPA was united aai'tt 
control of die situation. The coup in- 
volved a considerable number of 
Polidjuro members of die K>PA . 

Najib has tried to cover die in- 
volvement of die Khalq faction 
in die coup, and to fxoject it as 
an act of some individuals widiin the 
party. Purges in die army and die party 
will weaken die n^mmmmmife^ 
formance. and ooi»mie a lot (d lime 
and energy. 

It will be difficult for Najib lo get 
rid of die problems pemianentiy be- 
cause die differences between die two 
factions are deep-rooted and have 
spread to lowest levels of die party. 

The Khalqis' desire to take revenge 
vill ensure diat die struggle for power 
vidiin die PDPA will continue 
nabated. 

In short, die coup of March 6 
•ould have been a positive diing for 
le Mujahideen if Hezb Islami had not 
ipported it It could have been ex- 
cited for die benefit of Jehad widiout 
eating political and ideolc^ari eeni» 
Jxities for die resistance. 
The Khalqi coup would have take 
fkc anyway, but Wemr Se^ w 
«e'fee power dmjugh a short-cut has 
<^>v^ a new siuiation widi unpredict- 
Moie consequences. 
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Mujahideen allow 
private traders to bring 
goods from Afghanis^ 

The Mujahideen will allow private 
traders to bring goods from 
Afghanistan to ?3Si^Smit m eep i ^s&h d 
antidrugs. 

The Mujahideen parties and tribal 
leaders in Pakistan have agreed diat 
goods firom Afghanistan can be trans- 
ported dirough a secondary route by- 
passing Jalalabad. 

A Mujahideen leader Younus 
Khalis has said dial die Kabul regime 
requested the Mujahideen to open die 
Tooriduun trade route but this was re- 
jected because die Mujahideoi 4o 801 
deal with die communists. 

"ftofkham is a main trade route 
which connects Kabul with Peshawar. 

Despite Gghting die road was t^en 
to tiade until die M of 1988. Since 
dien. die Mqahyeen have Uod»d die 
road. 

WI3iiWri9f Tddriitaffl angered 
tribal leaders in Pakistan because dieir 
trade suffered. Russian and other for- 
dgn goods transported dirough die 
Soviet Union are brought to die uibal 
areas firom Afghanistan. It is a profita- 
ble business bleiiW ^(M^^^iSir^i^ 
ing dw tribal m» an not taxed. 
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PDPA Factions 



The Peoples' Democratic Pany of 
Afghanistan (PDPA) was fonned in 
1965 under the chaiimanship of Noor 
Mohammad Tarald. The party wanted 
to bring to Aff^m^ ■ Rasaan-fl^ 
revolution. 

After a while the party split into 
two factions bearing the same name, 
one headed by Tarald and other by 
BabrakKarmaL 

The Tarald faction became known 
as Khalq because it published a p^>er 
by the name of Khalq Q)eople) and 
Babalcls faction was called Parcham 
teaoiS the party published a papa 
c^ed Parcham (flag). 

The Khalq party remained united 
under the leadership of TarakL 
Hafizullah Amin becaiae the second 
man of the pany. 

The Parcham spilt once mwe. The 
new group was called Setam-i-Milli 
9^t6ami Depression party) which was 
headed by Mohammad Tahir 
Badakhshi. This splinter group claimed 
to fight for the ri||tt of noa»Pushieeii 
nationalities. 

Parcham split for the second time 
giving birth a new party, called Khalq- 
i-Kargar (worker masses) led by 
Ghuiam Dastagir Panjshiri. 

At one stage Khalq and Khalq-i- 
Kargar cooperated with each other, but 
retained their independent nature. 

S^tam-i-Milli also split into two 
tacMm, die moderate section under 
Tahir and the radical group under 
Bahruddin Bais. The Tahir group 
cooperated with the communist regime 
in Kabul, but the Bais group opposed 
the Taiaki regime and launch armed at- 
tacks against it This group was re- 
^nsible for killing the American 
Ambassador to Kabul. Mr. Dubs. 

When Daud took power, die com- 
munists assumed important posidons in 



die government. When Daud decided to 
improve his relations widi otherneigh- 
boring countries tension between him 
and the communists mounted. The 
#91^ Union which patronized all com- 
munist factions except die Moists 
forced diem to unite dieir ranks to be 
iMfr to tUltact Daud and ran the 
country. 

On April 27. die united PDPA' 
took power in a bloody coup. Tarald 
became die president and JSabrak vice 
presidoit of ttiriNieiier'tieniaeratic 
Puty of Afghanistan. 

The honeymoon of die Khalq and 
Parcham did not last long. Babrak and 
Niyib were seat abroad as ambassadors 
to Prague and Tehran respectively. 

In die fall of 1979, Taiaki was 
killed by Amin. Tlie Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan on December 27, 1979, 
ended Khalqi rule and brought Batoak 
and Najib back to power under the pro- 
tection of die Red Army. 

This event annoyed die Khalqis 
wte weie Wt^t majority in the army. 
The Soviet army's presence prevented 
any open out-break of violence be- 
tween die two fathom m ^tU^Sm^ 
failed to unite their ranks. 

Parcham suffered anodier division 
when Babrak was replaced by Najib in 
1986. Some peop\c supported Babrak 
and odiers became kjyal to Najib, die 
new chosen man of Moscow. Hnally 
die Soviets admitting dieir fiailure to 
unite different comimiii 
started to deal . «M 
sqnrately. 

After die announcement of the 
muld-paity system. difCerem commu- 
nist £actioiis became active. The present 
coup of Khalqis against Parchamis is 
die continuation of old hostalities 
whidi will not end widi die crash of die 
«>i9' AFGHANews 3/15 



*Buzkashi analogy* misleading 
about Afghan sports, politics 



Tanai says he is still 
a member of PDPA 



Habibru Rahman A 

Buzkashi , often called 
"Afghan polo," has become a 
metaphor for Afghan politics 
in the minds of some Western 
analysts. 

1lMt««d3«lt sec taz/kotiU aia 
game without rules: every horseman 
in the game tries to snatch the head- 
less caif and put it into a goal, while 
f%hting rae mothor, in mrdcr to wta. 

Barnett Rubin, an American 
scholar, used this analoggr recently 
la a tearing in tttt ttfWM <^ 
Repres«M«ftiMlt ^ OMgr^ss. 

This analogy is misleading. Those 
who use it thinic that buzkashi is not 

woik is tevn^ved. 

Like any other game, Buzkashi is 
contested between two teams. It is a 
rough game which needl brave players 



• and spmtmi^*^ 
and 



In each team, the fastest and the 
strongest horse, ridden by a capable 
horsanRtfi called acht^Kouiax , places 
die calf in the goal with help from- the 
rest of the team. The horsemen in each 
team block those of the opposite team's 
while clearing the way for their own 
leading rider. . . • 

The late Prof. Majrooh. an Afghan 
wrte, #lt Ale first to describe Afghan 
politics, by analogy, as buzkashi . But 
Majrooh was not a rider himself. 
Bmkashi was not played in the part of 
Afghanistan where he was brought up. 
His impression of the game was that d 
a spectator who did not know the rules. 

If one does not know the rules d 
any |^»e, it is confusing. Bmkashi , a 
rough game, can be even moie confiis- 
ing to a Westerner. 

Once a Western diplomat, who had 



The ex-defence minister of the 
Kabul regime and leader of failed 
coup told reporters on March 14 that 
his struggle t« ov«AmW Ni^ will 
continue. 

General Shah Nawaz Tanai net 
with 30 Journalists in a Hezb Islam! 
base camp in Logar province, about 
70 kilometers brora Kabul, for the 

nrst th«e ^ tte mm i|. ^ 

coup. 

He sud diat his coiq> against Najib 
failed because Soviet planes bombed 
Bagnun air base, which was controUed 
by his supporten, »d disnipied his 
communication link. 

He claimed that his supporten are 
still figlttiiv against Najib northeast 
and northwest of Kabul . 

Tanai was dressed in a military 
unifonn and was accompanied by 
Mohammad Mohmand, a member of 
ruling party politbmo, and two 



All his guards were Mujahideen 
Cpom Hezb Isiami (Hikmatyar). 

He churned that he was still resid- 
ing in Afghanistan, leading the war 
against Najib £rom a mobile high com- 
mand, but the journalists doubted diis 
explanation. 

He told the tepanea that he had 

come firam an area ctoie to Pttl4> Alam, 

the provinciiri capital of Lopr, i) OMet 
them. 

Joumaliatt wtM felt by 
Mujahideen Erom another group that 
Tanai's convoy had been seen moving 
toward Logar frooili^iliillii ixKder 
the previous day. 

Tanai gave the impiessian of a 
professional sokUermfaer tfnn apditi- 
dan. He continuously consulted widi 
Niaz Mohammad Mohmand when he 
was asked tough questioni. 

Tanai said that he was still a mem- 
ber of the PDPA and that he considered 
himself the legid dt^eBev^iMMMr of 
Afghanistan. 

In response to a questxm as to 
whether he had denounced 



nism. he said that he wfll ^mmm 
Muslim and Afghanism was 
Islamic country. 

He added Max the PDPA program 
should be changed so that it coukl play 
a positive role in the future life of 
Afghans. 

He denied forming an alliance 
widi Hezb, but said dutt die two sides 
have nsached a tacdcal understandoig 
to oppose Najib. He dianked 
Hikmatyar for his support to die coup, 
against Najfl), and asieed other 
Mujahideen leaders to cooperate widi 
anti-Najib forces. He said that despite 
past diflTereaces, he and die 
Mujahideen hfwe a &ma»m fad m 
oust Najib. 

Geneial Tanai admitted his past 
mistakes, but said diat he now has tak- 
en die p6(^e's side and dut diis actkn 
should compensate for his errors. 

He asked his foUowen in die 
armed forces of die regime to cooper- 
ate widi Hezb Mujahideen, so dutt die 
Kabul regime would ba overduown 
and an interim government could take 
its place, dies hold free elections widi- 
in six months. 

He emphasized the need for form- 
ing a revohitkxuuy council of 
Mijahideea and patriotie i^tvy offi- 
oeis after Najib is forced ouL 

Tanai said that his qxising « g»in«^ 
Nqib was aimed at pavtag the way far 
Nadonal Recoodliadon. 

Pfe criticized die Soviet rok in 
Afghanistan becraae Of Soviet 
to Najib during die coup, and prevent- 
ing Afghans from determining their fii- 
ime. Tanai daimad that nott of die 
sokiiers defiending Khost and Jalalabad 
were his supporters, and that diey will 
suneader to Mujahideen when he 
tells diem to. 

He said that he was busy reorga- 
f^i^ his forces and estidilishing con- 
tacts with them so that the war against 
Nqib could condnue. He predicted 
Niya>'s fidi in die near fuOBe. 



dealt widt Afghan issues for several 
years, told an Afghan friend diat 
MfSmi feX^ ammtf soi^dsietted. 
He compared them to thiee- 
dimensional chess, a game not oajr to 
grasp. 

Afghan politics has its own rules 
• whidi mm it wfimiMi, Afg^uaa 
are living in difficult times and in a 
very confusing environment At home 
'diere are many political parties, reflect- 
ing die ccMi^sition. die society. In 
exile - where most of die politics is be- 
ing played - die situation is also com- 
plex. This simsttkMi, at home and 
abroad, has forced die Afghans to play 
dieir political game ui a conqiiicated 
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way. The foreign observers who watch 
the gane from a distance, widi a leady- 
made models in dieir mind, ftnd 
Afghan poUtics confusing and some- 
times frustrating. They often resort to 

over- simi^lieiieiir ^iiHt unsuitable 
analogies. ' 

Afghan experts are advised to learn 
the rules of buzkashi ; it is played with 
teamwork, strategy and tactics. They 
should also study diree-dimensional 
chess in order to understand the com- 
plexities of Afghan politics. 

Afghans cannot sin^ify die rules 
of dieir political gaml» in otdu to 
make diem understandable to outsiders. 
A simplified model will provide no an- 
twe ra te aa^ a comt^otted situation. 



Behind Afghanistan Coup Plot 

Unlikely bedfellows foiled in attempt on President Najib 



BY ANTHONY ARNOLD 

Special to The Chronicle 

The world learned on March 5 
of another coup attempt — 
at least the third in less than 
a. year — against the Soviet-sup- 
ported regime in Afghanistan. Al- 
though details remain murky, for 
the first time .the names of the 
main plotters are known, reveal- 
ing a surprising alliance of ideolog- 
ical opposites. ■ » . 

This only-in-Afghanistan story 
began early last sunnmer, when the 

resistance lender and Islantic :esl- 
ot Gulbuddin Hekmatyar report- 
edly told his fellow leaders that he 
was in touch with the Communist 
"out" faction, the bard-iapikrx- 
ist/Leninist Khalqis.. ^ ' 



Khalqfs* Role 

The khalqis. still part of the 
Kabul regime, are siibordhiate to 
the Parchami "in" faction, led by 
President Najibullah. both fac- 
tions making up the People's Dem- 
ocratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDPAX Hekmatyar proposed to 
his colleagues that the resistance 
Join forces with the Khalqis to 
overthrow l^^pplhih and Par- 
chamis. 

Vm other leaders flatly reject* 
ed Hekmatyar's proposal. "If he 
wants Communist allies so badly.** 
one responded acidly, "why not 
Just work with Najibullah him* 
selfr 

On the face of it. Hekmatyar's 
proposal seemed like an uncharm- 
ing miniature of the Hitler-Stalin 
pact of 50 yean ago — > and Just as 
wildly improbable: an Islamic fa- 
natic teamed with the reddest of 
Communists! Yet after Afghani- 
stan's present leading Khalqi, De- 
fense Minuter Shahnawa: Tanai. 
failed in his third abortive coup 
attempt In eight months, he admit- 
ted he had been operating in collu- 
sion with Hekmatyar. 

Those who have followed Uek-. 
matyar's career are not sttrprised. 
Tbcy note that his loudly proclaim- 
ed anti-communism directly con- 
tradicts a violent record of deceit 
and betrayal that for at least the 
past 15 ytars has helped more of- 
ten 'thak hurt the Communists: 
failure to do his promised part in 
joint resistance military opera- 
tions; armed obstruction of other 
resistance forces; and the ambush 
and slaughter last July of seven, 
key commanders from a rival re> 
sistance group. 

He is also suspected of complic- 
ity in the murders of several West- 
ern journalists and his anti-demo- , 
cratic public posturing seems al- 
most deliberately designed to 
undercut MS. public support for 
the resis^ee icrott tbd boa^ 

Potentiol Sponsors ^ 

Yet Hekmatyar has survived, 
apparently by etmi^ing att po- 
tential sponsors that he is privately 
loyal only to them — or at least 
that his actions will serve their 



purposes. The roster of those 
whom he has beguiled at various 
times hicludes the Pakistanis, the 
Americans, the Saudis, the Irani- 
ans, and, most probably if murkily, 
the Soviets. 

In fact, experts say, his comml^ 
ment to any of the iito«e — and 
even perhaps to Islam itself — ■ is 
purely surface, calculated only to 
serve his own ambitions. If he 
were to succeed, he would join this 
century's rich crop of national 
megalomaniacs, from Hitter ipd 
Stalhi down to M 1^ iiitf ^dl 
Amln. 

General Tanai's first coup at- 



tempt, in July, coincided closely 
with Hekmatyar's contract on the 
' seven commanders,. and the two 
< events are almost surely connect- 
ed. 

Had the coup succeeded, the 

. killings would have left Hekma- 
tyar in a much stronger position 
than his most dangerous rival. Ah- 

I mad Shah Massoud, whose lieuten- 
ants the slain commanders had 

' imm. Bet Mm TSnai coup failed, 
and Ma.ssoud managed to round up 
bis men's assassins who, after a 
vtrial by an independent Islamic 

■court, were hanged. 

r The most puzzling aspect of the 
'coup plot was that Najibullah nei- 
ther punished nor disgraced nor 
even demoted the main culprit. 
General Taaai; withhi two weeks 
Timi^WHrMlr in the public eye, 
blandly supporting the policies of 
the government be had tried to 
topple. And four months later he 
tried agahi, again failed, and again 
survived. 

Only after the third attempt 
this month did he flee to Pakistan 
and acknowledge Ms ^msecttim 
with Hekmatyar. 

Why did Najibullah spare him 
the first two times? Part of the 
, answer is doubtless t&e insecuruy 
I of the Kabul reghne. Despite an 
, outward appearance of growing 
.strength, Najibullah and:- the 
I PDPA constitute only a tiny, rim 
popular minority of Afghans. . 
i ' ' ' c ■' - 

Kholqis* Strength 

Take away the Khalqis, whose 
main strength lies in the army and 
uniformed police, and the regime 
can only be sure of ittlMlMilM^ 
the Parchami-dominated secret 
police 'KHADi. 

But not even a desperate sltua- 
tton can Justify letthig a high-level 
eeofy ^^mxt keep his position, free 

to strike again. Did the Soviets 
pressure Najibullah to take this 
route*' tMistteniftg to withdraw 
their $250 million monthly arms 
subsidy if he refused and promis- 
ing him protection fr«»n Tanai 
he obeyed? 

No one knows, but a case can be 
made that the KGB, believing It 
could control Tanal and at least 
Influence Hekmatyar, saw in their 
unholy alliance the possibility of 



[Af gMlCoup Leader Unks Up With Rebel Group 

Gen. Shahnawaz Tanai, the former Afghan Defense Minister who led 

an unsuccessful coup last week, talking to reporters yesterday at a 
guerrilla base in Logar Province, near Kabul. The general said that, de- 
spite past differences, he has joined with the hard-line guerrilla group 
led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar to overthrow the Government of Presi- 
I dent Najibullah. "The coup has not failed,'' he said. "It is continuing." 
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casting off a political embarrass- 
ment (NaJib) and hisUlllng an out- 
wit^ iMCMfttontot but antl- 
American regime that was still un- 
der some measure of Soviet con-. 

I rnl 

It waTa'pobroptlon but per- 
r haps the best avaiUble. Only when 
it finally failed would they have let 
Najibullah take his* revenge on^ 
TanaL i 
In any case, the Tanal/Hekma* 
tyar concord could hardly have 
lasted; Hekmatyar's record of be- 
trayal speaks for itself, and he has 
openly proclaimed his intention of 
becoming both sectitar and reli-. 

There is no room in his political 
philosophy for partners or even 
Important subordinates. Tanai's 
ambitions are probably as great.* 
And even if one succeeded In van* , 
qulshlng the other, the Afghan 
people would be Uttle more willhig 
to accept Islamic totaliUrianism 
than the Leninist version. Though 
strongly religious, the Afghans are 
first and foremost individualists^ ^ 

The coup failed, but the cost to 
the Najibullah regime may have 
been fatally high. The regime's 
ranfetef ^ur^indsM! organs are 
the 14-man Politburo and 20-man 
Supreme Defense Council, respec* 



Ceup Plotters 

The coup plotters included 
four who were members of both 
bodies, two who were members of 
one, and two Central Committee 
figures whose party membership 
goes back to the 1065 founding 
congress<.4lHiiMMliite that of NaJib 
himself. . | 

Three of Afghanistan's "cold-: 
nel generals" — the highest mill' 
tary rank — were involved, along 
with dozens of lower ranking offi-^ 
cers. Each of the most prominent- 
leaders commanded a pyramid of; 
followers who. In a society that \as 
aiwa>-a relied hca%'i!y on p'?r?oral' 
loyalties, can no longer be consld-j 
ered dependable by the regime. | 

¥0* war-weary AfghanisUn, a; 
new dimension of violence has; 
now been added. If there is a silver 
lining, it lies in the utter disgrace' 
of the resistance's least savory 
leader, Hekmatyar, and the open 
disintegration of- the discredited 
Najibullah regime. 

Anthony Arnold is an expert en Af- 
ghanistan. His articles and analysis on 
political events in the region have op- 
pearnd ki memmupiMeathiu ' 

San jSraiKiMO Ci)rouiclr 3/28 
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From the Editor; 

The attempted coup, which for a 
change happened after the FORUM 
was in the mail, fostered all 
sorts of articles & much asto- 
nishment that Gulbuddin would 
asso€iftt« 'W±th WSBk- -Imrd-IiTOirs. 
Articliis in the f&^M,- noted those 
tendencies as far feftck ^ 
We don't believe in guilt by as- 
sociation (we associate with al- 
most everybody) ; we believe Gul- 
buddin to be an opportunist par 
excellence who would no doubt 
associate with anyone if he 
thought he could get enough 
mileage out of it. Airway, reach 
for yoiMt uftgnifiers; tke print in 
this issiie is ^^^11. 

For the first time in several 
years, a FORUM Occasional #iq»r 
is ready in the year it is sup- 
posed to appear. #30, "Washing- 
ton, Moscow & the Struggle for 
Kabul," by Stephen Galster will 
be sent to everyone who ordered 
papers with their 1990 subscrip- 
tions. If you didn't order a 
copy, but want one,- send us $5. 

Thanks to our readers, we've 
not yet had to worry about having 
enough material for the up- 
coming issue & we continue to be 
grateful. We hope you will ke^ 
the information cm^^» 
deadline for the n&Kt issue is 
June 13. 



Erenrrs 



The Writers Union of Free Af ghimistan & the 
Association of Professors of Universities of 
Afghanistan sponsored a seminar on "Social & 
Cultural Prospects for Afghanistan" at the 
Asian Studies Centre of Peshawar University 
on March 20-21. The seminar was held in 
tribute to the memory of Louis Dupree who 
died a y«ar P&uticipants included 

Rolf Bindemann, Asger Christensen, Klaus Fer- 
dinand, AMm ©ydl, JLI^ard Tap|i«yi iW^la, 
Azmat Khan, M.B. Naqvi, Rasul Amin, Willi 
Steul, S.A. Hussain, H.R. Hala, Ijaz Gilani, 
Mushahid Hussain, William Maley, Bo Utas, 
Paul Bucherer-Dietschi, Erika Knabe, Margaret 
Mills, Micheline Centlivres, F.A. Durrani, 
Rafiq Ifoghal, A.W. Najimi, S. Shpoon, Bernt 
Glatzer, M.H. Reza, tomeke Kouwenberg, M. 
Mussaln- Bte8«ii#M-iie4J- Shahr«»tv M, AnwaS'--«^n, 
Martin Barber, Ashraf Ghani, Nasim Jawad & 
Nancy Tapper. (See p. XZ) 
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"Afghanistan - War as a Factor of Entry into 
Politics" by Olivier Roy, "The Militia in Af- 
ghanistan" by Gilles Dorronsoro & Chantal 
Lobato," &*0n the Routes of 'Hijrat'" by 
Marek K. Sliwinski, in CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, 
Vol. 8, #4, 1989. 

DEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL FOR AID PROJECTS TAR- 
GETING AFGHAN WOMEN by Kerry M. Connor for 
the Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, G.P.O. 
Box 689, fe^iiwat, PakistaiiV 41 pp. 
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Soviet Advisers 
Appear to Play 
Major Role 
In Afghanistan 



A year ago. on Feb. 15, 1989. the last units of Soviet 
troops crossed into Soviet Central Asia from Afghanistan, 
thereby completing their much publicized military with- 
drawal. The USSR's indirect support for the government of 
President Najibullah as supplier of wea(x>ns and other material 
in massive quantities is well known, but its direct role in the 
continuing struggle is disputed. Did the withdrawal mark the 
end of Soviet military involvement in the Afghan war? 

Spokesmen for the USSR have strenuously denied that 
Soviet advisers remain in Afghanistan, yet there is much 
evidence to the contrary. Claims by Afghan resistence sources 
that large numbers of Soviet advisers remained in the country 
during last summer were largely discounted by Western 
media, because reports from such sources had proved to be 
exaggerated in the past. The figure of 12.000 claimed by a 
defecting minister in 1989 is surely too high, but close ob- 
servers of Afghan affairs are convinced that at least two thou- 
sand advisers remain in key positions, including approxi- 
mately 1.000 civilian advisers, mainly in the capital. 

Even if the total is not certain, the continuing dependence 
of the government of the People's Democratic Party (PDPA) 
upon Soviet advisers in key areas is not in doubt. Soviet 
advisers are concentrated in the capital, where much of the 
army is based, and in the key ministries of defense and of 
the interior aiid also in WAD— the Afghan secret police, who 
were trained by the KGB. The logistics of planning in the 
Ministry of Defense are still apparently in the hands of a large 
group of Soviet advisers, most of them army officers with 
long service in Afghanistan. 

Societ advisers, civilian and military, still make many 
of the important decisions in Kabul and are virtually in charge 
of many departments, according to some senior Afghan civil 
servants. The dominance of these advisers in the ministries 
is fostered by the Kabul government's almost total dependence 
on Soviet loans and aid. as well as the drain of Afghan staff 
with experience in administration. Soviet military advisers 
are present also in the larger military bases and in the important 
northern city of Mazar-i-Sharif. the logistic center of opera- 
tions for the northern half of Afghanistan. 

The main Afghan air force bases at Kabul, Bagram (close 
to Kabul), and Shindand (south of Herat, along the Iranian 
b(»ider) are still under the close supervision of the SeMiit air 
force officers and PDPATrusties, according to defecting Af- 
ghan pilots who were based there. Even within the small, 
well-financed air force, whose persbnnel had been thought 
to be ideologically trustworthy, there are signs of mistrust. 
At Bagram and Shindand, Afghan pilots are permitted to fly 
only with Soviet clearance, and the thirty Mig-27 fighter-bom- 
bers delivered in late lM«<n«i«fM«di^-tM beh^^ftstt^ 
only by Soviet pilots. 

More detailed accounts have been given in the past month 
by defecting Afghan officers who belong- to the disaffected 
Khalq (Masses) faction of the PDPA. which is at odds with 
the Parcham (Banner) — the faction that dominates the Najibul- 
lah government. One such was^€^apitt^>^|^jtfetik jamdar, 
a graduate of the Police Academy in Leningrad, who had 
been attached to a SCUD missile launch site where twenty 
Soviet military advisers were on regalar duty. The advisers 
do not advertise their presence, always wear Afghan army 
uniforms, and travel in cars with Afghan number plates. Mar- 
ried men live tdoius. In Kabul, Soviet military and civilian 



advisers are housed in aparttneM blocks in specified es^P^s 
of the capital, no longer mainly at Mikrovan colony but at 
Dar ul Aman. Kargha, and above all at the large military 
' base of Pulp-e-Charichi. 

\ Thirteen SCUD launcher systems have been transferred 
>; to the PDPA government by the USSR, eight of which are 
' based in and around Kabul and five at Mazar-i-Sharif in 
^ northern Afghanistan. All of these have overall Soviet direc- 
tion. SCUD B missiles are long-range (over 300 kilometers) 
and carry a warhead of 2,000 pounds. These weapons were 
first sent to Afghanistan mS^ m October, l^S, just months 
before the completion of the troop withdrawal. They were 
obviously intended to bolster the morale and firepower of the 
PDPA government, and they have been used to great effect 

h is quite possible that the SCUD missiles have had 
more political impact than military, because they are notori- 
ously inaccurate. At least 900 SCUD missiles were launched 
from February through October, 1989, according to US intel- 
ligence. Few if any direct hits appear to have been scored 
against guerrilla bases inside Afghanistan, but they have done 
some damage. Some twenty SCUDS reportedly hit Afghan 
refugee camps, villages, and a small town across the Pakistani 
border in the North West Frontier Province, 

The continuing presence of Sovi^ ^visers playing an 
important, possibly crucial role in bolstering the PDPA gov- 
ernment in Afghanistan is obviously relevant to any super- 
power deal to suspend deliveries of arms in the near future 
to their respective proxies in the Afghan struggle. What effect 
the withdrawal of Soviet military and civilian advisers — to- 
gether with suspension of weapons shipments by the USSR 
and MmI US—would have on the balance of forces in the 
fighting is difficult to say, but it is bound to be considerable. 

What is certain is that a very large quantity of arms and 
ammunition has already bo»i ^ickpiied for such an eventu- 
ality. There can also be no doubt that these stocks are far 
from equally divided. The PDPA government has arms dumps 
in the major military bases and at other strategic points inside 
Afghanistan. With a regular flow of military supplies aniving 
through the past year by land and air from the USSR, the 
government in Kabul looks well placed for the medium term, 
at least for a holding operation. However, it would become 
even more dependent than it is now on the l@^Ay'»f the 
armed forces. 

There is a large component of PDPA members among 
^^&»s«»^*e Al^^amiPi^^lwisesfoftt^^ Rivalries 
between the Khalq faction and Najibullah's Parcham grouping 
led to .the arrest of 127 army and air force officers in late 
1^. following anorfter attempted coup against Najibullah. 
The Khalq faction remains dominant in the army, where strong 
Pushtun nationalist symphathies have made for resentment at 
overall Soviet control of operations. Many Afghan army of- 
ficers reportedly keep up links with their local counterpwts 
in the guerrilla resistance, the commanders of parties based 
in exile. Other forces at the Kabul government's disposal are 
the air force and Sarandoy (paramilitary police), plus the 
militias, which were formed more recently. Probably the firm- 
est support for the regime comes from the WAD units made 
i^.<# MI^A activiMsh Soint #tfMrw^anned and highly 
paid militia regiments raised have also proved successful, 
especially the so-called Jowzjani militias, which are recruited 
in northern Afghanistan and active in Quandahar province 
and. according to some reports, commanded by Uzbek and 
Tajik officers from the republics of Soviet Central Asia. 

On the resistance side, the impact of a cut-off in arms 
is even more uncertain. Even if the two superpowers come 
to an agreement to phase out deliveries of weapons, it would 
need the close cooperation of the neighboring states in the 
region to be effective. (Afghanistah ifeferl'^nler not only 
with the Soviet Union but also with Pakistan. Iran, and China.) 
Would the USSR and the US be in a position to block other 
iomi§^i^ WdrlSMi reading the various parties of the 

pm^ mmm^ lith fmm m «scb of wh^,. 
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Fundamentalist Miyahideen Chief Is a KGB and Iranian Collaborator, a U.S. Report Charges 

Arnerican Aid Reportedly Went for Anti-U.S. Terrorism 



BY Peter Samuel . 

Sptaal to thi New York Oly TnBum 



WASHINGTON, March 11 - The 
ieader of the Afghan resistance group 
that has for years received the bulk of 
American aid has been charged in a 
congressional report with being a ool- 
laixntar with the Soviet KGB and 
Imriinte^ced terrorists. 

The report says further that some of 
the aid may have been tunneled to anti- 
^^nerican terrorists by the fundamen- 
tidist giotqi. Ru^^y $600 million has 
been sent every year fw a^nost a 
decade to the seven mt^mimt resist- 
aaot organizations. 

The report, prepared for the House 
Ta«k Force on Terrorism and Uncon- 
ventional Warfare, severely criticiaes 

the CIA and its l^kistani counterpart, 
Inter Service Intelligence (ISl), for chan- 
neling the bulk of Western aid to the 
Hesb-i-Islami. a hindamentalist Muslim 
resistance group led by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar. who it claims is either a 
KGB agent or a regular collaborator 
with the Soviet intelligence wrvice and 
lias close relations with Iranian and 
Palestinian terrorists. 

The report, wflMi by Uisk farce 
chief of staff Vau^m S. Forrest and its 
(&«ctor, Yussef Bodansky, is dated 
March T, bitt ao in- hu flot been 
rrieased w #e press. 

Since the report was prepared, hard- 
line Gimmunist Defense Minister Maj. 
Gen. Shah Nawaz Tanai, who at- 
tempted a coup against Afghan Presi- 
dent Najibullah early last week, flew 
out uf Kabul and joined thfe Heab-i- 
Islam! forces of Hekmatyar. 

The paper says that Hekmatyar 
symbolizes the "Byzantine subterfuges" 
of the situation in Southwest Asia. It 
adds that the mujaMdern leader has 
been personally involved with the 
highest officials of the Khomeini regime 
in Iran and that many of his men have 
taken time off to engage in anti-U.S. 
terrorism - apparently in part on CIA 
money. 

h adfitiaa Hdnn^ hat dtacted 
ol hk CMTgy and renuitn to 
wbA dotroymg Mlow 

IB fiiMlil tfH -.^IMwi- Cooanunist 
rapne or ne aovm^ 

' Yet hit ogpHiimkn hn been the 
neqnoit of akl tq 
, which has been fkiwing at 
die niettf appraximtfBljr IfiOO RuiUon a 
year Cor seven! yean. 

The task force report sUtes: 
tjttibud^'s personal involvement 
the highest edidons of the 
itteneini regime and the ensuing coop- 
eratkm of Gulbud^^ffia in aBti4J^ 
mtemational tcntmsm ahoidd have 
made him ineligible for any MS. utial- 
ance. let akxw the bulk of it Yet die ISI 
and die O A ateatt hrty shielded, 
pro m oted and propped up their man." 

The report traces in deuil 
Hekmatyar's history as an issociite of 
Communist officers and cadets in die 
Military Academy in Kabul in tht late 

A member of the Communiat PDPA- 
FMchan, the report nys, Hekmatyar 
WW involved in conspiratorial politics, 
induding penetration of fundamentalist 
groups like fte SMk BiSikMlheod 
and promotnai «lPmimiiK& 'd^Smtlt 
within diem. 

The task fiorce ays that Hdonatyar's 
Pvdmi group maintained an intimate 
r el st ioiiah ip with the KGB nadtntura 
operating out of the Soviet Embassy. 

In 1972, he was arrested for the 
ssaassination of a Maoist activist 

A pnCommunist A^than intelli- 
fence ookmel tokl die task force diat 
Hetana tyar. yioMni\t Bemmm^'%^ 
Qwwiuni st RwEhan in 

for the Monk 



As report 



organisatkm in order to sully its name. 

By 1974, Hekmatyar was also work- 
ing far die Pakistani ISI undir dw 
adera of fdmer Pakistani 9ismm. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, planning and min- 
ing for dw insunectian agsunst Presi- 
dent Mohammad Daiid. 

In 1975-76^ be waa fothsr trained by 
I^dtistani intelligence, and Pafc^ani 
offidab described him as onniiq^ 
nohless and vmm^mm «•« •!» 
wauu do amiiiitm m-mmlm at im 

top." 

BI "oonsidml him pidtma^] 
dieir own maa a totally ooMMSd 
agent [and] imposed him m itt 
[Af^ian] inaurBenta," says the rq»rt 

He rose to dw leader^ of Hesb-i- 
hlami fblknring a aeries of suspickxa 
deadis of ekiera and vetoan com- 
manden. During all diia dme. says die 
task farce report Hekmatyar main- 
tained cfoee relatkma widi die M^em 
KhAO intellifeBee sovice and its 
Soviet advisen. 

In 1979; ha ia cndited fay dme 
indqiendett Sources, aonrding to die 
leport widi faemying planned Muslim 
coups against the Communistii in 
Kabul During 198082, a KhAD seuor 
officer who later defedad sakl die 
Kabul intelligenoe organiatkin planned 
aaaaaaination attempts against die 
leaden of all rcstttanoe groups ckcejiit 
Hekmatyar. The KhAD man says he 
waa oniered explicitly not to make any 
move against Hdanatyar. 

It daims, however, diat Hesb-i- 
Isfauni's main militafy activity dirough- 
out die 19ns has been against other 
resistance groups, net againat die 
Soviets. 

Anodicr an^^aMdHii oennnander, 
Abdul Haq, ia sskl to have observed, 
"Guttiuddli^s prabism is Att he kiiki 
than Soviela," 



The task farce report provkles a 
history of spoilnig operations by Hesb- 



It dtahns diat Hesb-i-Ialami farces 
have generally been able to move 
unmolated fay Soviet and Afghan 
Communist forces and able to camp in 
dose proximity to dieir onttposts widi- 
oiit bong attadced. 

Hesb-i-Islami attacks on other 
Mf^aMdMii foieea have occurred for 
nmy years but reached a podt in early 
July 1969 when 36 of Jamiat-e-Ialami 
resatanoe hero Ahmad Shah Masood's 
'ttlwor conmandcn nd uflkMH ' were 
Mdwriied and ^aia Somr wen tor 
tured before being shot 

Jamiat-e-lslaroi, one of die seven 
wugaJttdtiH groups, respo n ded by cap- 
turing, trying and han^ig several 
Hesb-i-Islaini leaders. 

The taA force rqxvt implkates 
Hdonatyar'a groi9 in the February 
1988 aaaaaaination in Peshawar, 
Mdatan. of a leading Afghan exile 
professor, Saki Bahuddm Majrooh, di- 
rector oil the Afghan Information 

Center, the organtatkxi that provided 
the major documentation of the war. 
Majrooh waa a strong advocate of 
moderate Af^ian nationalism. 

The task force report says he waa 
killed by gunfire by a joint Hesb-i- 
Islami-Soviet spttsnat hit team, and 
diat he waa the first of a series of 
secular inteltectuals to die in such a 
taahioa 

It also daims that "While enjoying 
massive CIA [financial] support, 
Gulbuddin devekiped ck»e cooperation 
with Khomeini's Iran," and that "his 
foites played a cenml role in the 
devekipment of anti-Uii. international 
tefioriam." 

A pivotal role in Hekmatyar's re- 
lationa with Iranian terrorism is attri- 



buted to Abbas Zamani, also known as 
Abu-Sharif, who was Iranian ambassa- 
dor to Pakistan from 1980. Zamani had 
been involved in Palestinian Fatah and 
Black September terrorist operations in 
die 1970s and supervised PLO support 
for the training of the Pasdaran wing of 
the banian Revolutkmary Guard. 

Zamani's forces played a major role 
in die upheavals leading to dw 6dl «f 
dw shah in Tehran. 

The task force report says that 
Zamani was recruited by die KGB 
while serving in Black September in the 
19703 and remained a KGB agent in 
Islamabad in die 1960s. There, his job 
as Iranian ambassador to Pakistan waa 
to devek>p relatkxis between Iranian 
and Afghan Islamic radicals. "He coor- 
(Unated the transfer of funds, weapons 
and trainees between Iran and the 
tfugaJndeen camps in Pakistan," accord- 
ing to the congressional report 

"In the eariy 1960s, as a direct result 
of Zamani's efforts, Gulbuddin readied 
a special agreement with Ayatoilah 
Khomeini on ck»e cooperation. . . . 
Gulbuddin's folkiwera in the refugee 
camps in Iran were organized into a 
. new Sunni [group] Jundallah." 

Hesb-i-Islami's folk>wen were fun- 
nelled into Revolutionary Guard train- 
ing camps near Mcshhad in Iran, the 
report says. 

Training there was run by 
Mohammed Mussavi-Khoiniha, a 
graduate of Moscow's Patrice 
Luimimba University and a radkal 
Iranian mullah believed to also be a 
KGB agent Mussavi-Khoiniha was co- 
commander of die 1979 seizure of die 
US. Embassy in Tdiran. 

The task force report daims that 
Iranian revolutionary guards have 
fought akxigside Hesb-i-Islami guer- 
rillas in Afghanistan to acquire train- 
ing, and diat Hesb-i-Islami fightere 
have in turn spent periods widi die 
banian Revohitioiiary Guards and dieir 



Some Observers Appland a U.S. BeBoai; 
lliat Fingers Mqjahideen Boss as a Spy 



offshoots. Hesbollah and dw Islamic 
Jihad, the shadowy groupa opoating in 
Lebanon diat have been implicam in 
hostage-taking and other actiora 
against Americans there. 

Hezbollah (Party of God) tefTorists m 
turn have toed mvei documents et 
Ai^tma resistance fi^ittrs, mi have 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
The report says some of dia is pubfic 
knowledge and quotes bvestia of June 
1, 1967. as reporting that Hekmatyar 
aiid the Iranians were cooperating. 

It also stales: "Afghans became tRe 
key to the establishment of new cdls of 
Hetbollah and Islamk Jihad in the 
West and especially in the VS. and 
Canada Afghan "refugees' and 'emigres' 
have reactdcd in dw organized uid 
assumed command over new celto of 
Hezbollah jndgdie fflise of soli^ ijty 
committeea—ttith The tillag~Tn 
Afgh anistan. T he. KGB supoortedaid 
encouraged this undertaking." 

ft says t his US. Qp eratkMn^gjne 
cover o f Af g han freriwiifi gRtera y. 

control of an Iraqi-bom 
Shi'ite Ayatoilah Muhamed Naarai a 
close friend of Khomeini's son, Mustafa. 
Nassiri is sakl to have visited, the 
United States several times a year, 
organizi^ aid suvNIiMtt tlmm 
cells. ^ ■ " " ' 

The report calls the GA "innocents 
in a wilderness of mirrors" and 
suggests that the United States has 
been the victim of disinformatkm by 
Soviet and Pakistani intelligence ageitts 
who had their spearate reasons for 
working with Hekmatyar. 

k says the CIA has lacked its -own 
sources of information in Afghanistan: 
"There is little'or no independent aoss- 
checking on the ground ... the percep- 
tkm and reality of just who the United 
States is working with in this region are 
far apart If we foil to recognize and 
address this problem, we will alk>w the 
Soviets to achieve their historic goals: 
the domination and control of South 
Asia and the subcontinent [India and 



BY Peter Samuel 

Sfiraai to tht Ntw YorkOtf Tnii^ 

WASHINGTON, March 14 — A con- 
gressional neport sharply critical of the 
U.S. aid program to die Afghan resist- 
ance forces has brought praise from 
outsidera and a terse set of "no 
comment" responses from die adminis- 
cration and cnumgainen with oven«ht 

The report p re pai e d by the House 
Task Force on Terrorism and Uncon- 
ventional War&re, maintains that die 
fundamentalist Islanuc group, Hesb-i- 
Islami, whkfa has recaved die largest 
proportion of US. aki to dw Af^an 
resistance, has a long history of ooibb- 
oratian widi dw Sovieta, the fiwin 
govOTinwnt and l^fidtfle Em tarotkm. 

Rosanne Klass, director of die 
Afghan lofonnation Center of Emdom 
House^ says report "suppons in 
great detail nbK many observers'of dw 
Afghan war have kxig known and 
si^Jscted, but couW not fully substan- 
tive." 

The report suggests diat Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, dw major redpient of U.S. 
Afghan aki. has been a "false flag" 
distance leader working with the 
Soviet KGB and communist Afgiian 
intelligence. 

It also says he has systematically 
murdered, sabotaged and bemyel 

genuine Af^iam 
the years. 

The report also documents 
Hekmatyar's links widi dw Iranian 

to be 



gnxpsovo' 



> OlW liF the chief groups 



Klass says diat journalists and othm 
workrng in the region — jnostly out of 
Peshawar, Pakistan — have toH ho- a 
kTeat deal more dian dwy have written 
iibout Hekmatyar's coilsdxiraiiit iMi 
.inii American elements. 

Hiey haven't published dw accounts, 
-he says, because of direats against 
their lives. 

Klass says the nwrdsT of Professor 
Niyd liahaouddin Ml|raii|:a respected 
-<holar and documeMor^ in 
.\tKiianistan. came afler he defied 
threats from Hekmatyar. 

•Everybody in Peshawar knew that 
(lutbuddin dkl it and it was a clear 
; induction his party was prepared to 
carry out its direats and diat nobody 
wnuW be immune." Klass satd. "Since 
his murder, many othcn who have 
riiefved similar threats have become 
even more cautious." 

Otilie English of dw Committee for a 
Krer Afghanistan says diat reports of 
Hekmatyar's commanders working 
J()^*ly with KhAD or WAD, dw Kabul 
■nielllgence service, "have continuously 
surfaced since dw b^mmng of the 
oinflict." 

She says the recent open collabor- 
iition of Hekmatyar and his forces widi 
the former Kabul defense minister Maj. 
' it'll. Shah Nawaz Tanai, the key figure 
in a recent coup attempt in Kabul, 
[jroves Guibixddin's diskjyalty to the 
itise uf freedom m Afghanistan. " 
Jm Hhillips, the Afghan specialist at 
Hf- llfruage Foundation, a conservative 
"HtI-; in Washington, says the 

rr^^OT T~ ,n <»f I'v .,,H h ,^ 

aptly described as "a cross between Pol 
Pot and Abu NidaL" 
H eknatya r has been charged widi 
flMfdir. torture and disappearance 




istan]." 



of hundreds of Afgiian resatanoe' 
fighiera and dwir supporters. He has 
also been accused of leaking infor- 
mation of imifaJadeen intelligence diat 
have led to devastating Soviet attacks. 

But Davkl Isby, a Soviet and Afghan 
specialist at dw BDM Corp.. a national 
security consulting firm in McLeaa Va.. 
says dw congressnnai report is not 
entirely acdurate. 

Isby argues diat in Afghanistan 
"everyone deals widi everyone else." 
and diat edink diftooences an a cans 
stant source # mmi^ affiORlf ^ 
various groups. 

But Isby also says diat Hdtmatyar is 
"a pretty bad chaiacter," who has 
"killed a k)t of people." 

Isby believes Hekmatyar is a 
'Pakistani creation" — a reference to 
dw suggestion he was built up by the 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI). of 
Pakistan. Isby also says that 
H^natyar has been "horribly counter- 
productive to the resistance." 

An adviser on Afghanistan to dw 
US. Aimy, Stephen Blank, of the US 
Army War College, Carlisle Pa., says 
diat Hekmatyar is a man of "Leninist 
outfcxrit" who was seleaed by teh 
Pakis^is as "their maa " 

He says, "Our polrcy was to give aid 
to Pakistan, not to dw Afghans. Our 
policy was to get dw Soviets out We 
never had any policy about who should 
get m. Now we are paying die price. " 

Blank says he believes the United 
States should "take control over our 
own aid program." U.S. aid, he says, 
should be given to the guys in the field! 
like Masoud. • . . 

Elie Krakowski, former adviser on 
Afghanistan in dw office of dw Sec- 
retary of Defense, now a professor of 
international reiations at Boston Uni- 
venity, says he ctitidaed die conduct of 
USl aid to tte 
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oonstandy during his term at dw 
Pentagon. 

He explains. To diis day no one 
really knows what happens to the aid. 
There is no proper accounting for it 
When I personally objected to dw aid 
being directed so much to Gulbuddin I 
was toW he was the only really 
charismatic leader, that he was die 
most efficient military commander and 
so forth. 

■TTw Department of State and the 
CIA just went along with what thev 
were toM by dw Pakstanis. They were 
not really interested in Afgtanistan 
itself, only in Pakistan." he added. 

Pakistan's policy has been to keep 
Afghanistan weak and divided, 
Krakowski says, and to advance 
Afghan leaders diat are likely to remain 
dependent on dwir suppoft S«|.|^ 
fore controllable. 

Congressman Don Ritter, R-Texas, 
who heads up a congres.sional task 
force on Afghanistan, has joined tlie 
many critics of U.S. policy. At a hearing 
on Afghan aid March 7 he said: 
■American officials are potentially 
countermanding the will of dw Afghan 
people by altowing elements within the 
Pakistani ISI to arm the most radical 
groups in die Afghan resistance, groups 
that are not representative of the 
majonty of die Afghan people." • . . 

New York City 
Tribune 3/15 
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The war is. still on 

A year after the Soviet pullout, Afghanistaft f^iftins 
a battlefield. American politologist Bamett R. Rufa^ 
and Soviet historian Nodari Simoniya disagree mm 
who and whu^^l^auads in the wi^ ^Ne^ement 



Thirteen thousand of Soviet youth 
died in Afghanistan in a war the 
Soviet govenmnent itoelf now proe- 
iaims to have been illegal and unethical. 
Yet though this war may be over for the 
Soviet public, it is not over tar the 
people of Afghanistan. 

It is natural for Soviet people to think first 
of the suffering of those close to them - but 
they will not be able to understand why the 
conflict continues unless they also under- 
stand the suftoring 0'mgimfi» of Af- 
ghanistan. 

For them the pwA ten years have been 
their Great Patnotic war. Statistical studies 
show that this nation of about 15 million 
people sacrificed over 1 .25 million lives - 
perhaps a higher propoction than the 
Soviet people lost in the bMii apbist Hi- 
tter. Most of the casualties were ordinary 
peasants - children, women, old men - kil- 
led by bombs and rockets from machines 
they have never seen before, but which 
they learned to call 'jet' and "helicopter." 
Over a third of the population fled their de- 
stroyed villages to Pakistan or Iran, where 
they still live as refugees. Millions more 
have crowded into new slums of i<abul or 
wander from village to viltsge. Of course 
the Islamic partisans - the mujahedin - 
have also killed people, but despite all the 
aid they received from abroad, they had 
nothing to match the power of the Red 
Amiy and the Soviet Air Force. 

Today, thanks to the courage of ttie Af- 
ghan people, supported by international 
public opinon, the efforts of the United Na- 
tions, and the principled decision taken by 
a new Soviet leadership, Soviet troops 
have left Afghanistan The Soviet govern- 
ment now calls for a political solution 
based on several points including: a 
moratorium on outside weapons 
supplies (known as "negative symmetry" 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.), a 
cease-fire, and dialogue between the Af- 
ghan government and the "opposition 
groups." 

No doubt these terms seem reasona- 
ble to Soviet citizens, who may wmder 
why they have not been accepted. And 
It is not only "cold war circles" in the 
J^*^f8#i> or -^l^awMc extremists" amm^' 
the exiled resistance leaders or the 
Pakistani military who reject these terms. 
Many others cannot accept them either. 
InclMding moderate Afghans, Pakistanis, 
ar^ Americans, such as myself, who be- 
lieve that a political iotution is the only 
humane alternative. 

fiw rm^m fie in trtank spots in his- 
tory which are still hidden from the 
Soviet people. Most important is the 
connection of the Kabul regime to what 
Soviet officials call "the decision to send 
Soviet troops to Afghanistan at the re- 
quest of the Afghan government," and 
which most people - including most Af- 
ghans - call invasion. The special com- 
mission of the Congress of People's De- 
puties which reported on the illegal de- 
cision to send the Soviet troops stW i«- 
mar^ silent on what those tnsops did. 



It may be true that the govern- 
ment of Taraki and then Amin had 
asked for Soviet help in fighting the 
revolt, which their brutal policies had 
spread across the country. For the 
anriving troops seized the Afghan 
government itself. It was Soviet 
troops who killed presi(MiK iM^. 
Babrak Karmal gave his first speech 
to the Afghan nation on the fre- 
quency of Kabul radio ^tn 
Dushanbe as Soviet troops oc- 
cupied the radio station in Kabul. 
Babrak Karmal and his retinue, in- 
cluding Najibuliah, were flown into 
Kabul and installed in power by 
the Soviet military. 

Despite their denunciations of 
Amin's atrocities, the new leaders 
continued to consider all those who 
opposed the PDPA's monopoly of 
power as their enemies. They took 
full advantge of the power of the 
Soviet military to try to destroy all 
opposition. Hence for Afghans they 
became an occupation re<^^^ 

Najibuliah, too, replaced Babrak 
Karmal as the result of a decision 
made in Moscow, not Kabul. 
Najibuliah. however; t»as «#ed- lor - 
national reconciliation and offered to 
share power ano even to accept the re- 
sults of elections. Why not forget the 
past and take advantage of his offers to 
build a better future? The answer is that, 
as the American author William Faulkner 
wrote, "the past is not dead. It's not 
even past." 

The first obstacle is that for many Af- 
ghans it is impossible to deal openly or 
share power with a leadership at 
one time directly opposed Islam and was 
installed by a foreign power. The second 
is that Najibuliah presMM lWir tfn M*"' 
ghan KGB. known as 1^6^. f&r she 
years. 

Hwm a another 'blank spot." 1lie 
Soviet press has publicized the atrocities 
committed by Amin, atrocities which, in 
their unsystematic and massive brutality, 
recalled the harshest rulers of Afghanis- 
ran's past. But the Soveit people have 
not read of the more systematic terror of 
Najibullah's KHAD. advised by the Soviet 
♦«S8, which used the tools of Stalin's 
great ten-or - secret denunciations, 
anonymous spies, "confessions' ex- 
tracted by torture, secret trials for tens 
of thousands and publte show trials for 
a few, unannounced executions and long 
prison terns. 

A representative of Najibullah's own 
gpvemment 1 once met estimated that 
1f,SeO people from Kabul, at least one 
person from every family, has passed 
through these prisons in the past de- 
cade. That is why Afghans will never 
tnjst Najibuliah to lead Wmm m tmomi 
reconciliation. 

Of course, part of the reason for prop- 
osing negative synmetry is tirat d^iriv- 



ing both the PDPA and the mujahedin 
parties of external military support would 
weaken oW antagonisms and create a 
momentum toward peace. And and to 
®**ernalsi«jplies of weapons is a neces- 
sary^rtefiBon for a peaceful settlement, 
and I have strongly criticized my own 
government for not negotiating Soviet 
offew m this question more seri- 
ously. 

Nonetheless, while some in 
W^ngton oppose negative symmetry 
because they still harbour cokJ war 
dreams, others have more legitimate 
qt«tffm. First, the State Department 
claims that Soviet proposals always lirtt 
an arms cutoff with a cease-fire in place. 
The U.S. cannot control the mujahedin. It 
and Pakistan could at most cease push- 
ing them into ill-conceived offensives 
such as the attack on Jalalabad. Furth- 
emicre. a cease-fire in place is a fbmi of 
security guarantee to Najibullah's regime 
against even its internal weakness. Such 
a guarantee conbwjiets tfw purpose of 
negative symmetry, which is to allow the 
genuine correlation of forces within Af- 
ghan society to emerge <*h»\ me 
terference as possible. 

Finally, the cun-ent level of Soviet sup- 
port few Najibuliah and the secrecy sur- 
rounding this policy within the Soviet 
Unkm perpetuates distmst. According to 
American estimates, since the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops, the Soviet Union 
has been sending about 300,000.000 
U.S. dollars per month of arms to the 
Kabul regime, "mmm-mfmrnm 
SCUD missiles, which are extremely in- 
accurate and carry wartieads of 1.000 
kg. The Soviet press has rightly critkazed 
the firing of American-supplied anti-per^ 
sonnel rockets into Kabul by elements 
of the muj^iedin. (1 have atoo 
criticized this here.) But do the Soviet 
people know at>out the damage caused 
by SCUD missiles droi^ied into Afghan 
villages? They have killed dozens of 
people at a time, mostly civilians, and 
the Kabul regime has fired more of them 
in the past year tlwi were fired in the 
mm war of the t:ittes between Iran and 
Iraq. 

One of the lessons the Soviet govem- 
mm &mtm to tmm teamed \n Afghanis- 
tan is that it is dangerous to make 
foreign policy without open discussion 
infonned by accurate information. Yet 
according to statements made by Soviet 
deputies, they still do not have accurate 
information atx}ut the cost or consequ- 
ences of supporting governments like 
Najibullah's. A first st^ toward building 
the trust needed for a political settlement 
is an open discussion of Afghanistan 
policy in the U.S.S.R. 

Next, Soviet leaders should follow up 
on vague hints they have sometimM 
made by offering to withdraw the new 
sophisticated weapons such as SCUD 
missiles which they have introduced 
into Afghanistan in the past year m 
part of an agreement on negative sym- 
metry and a political settlement. Such 
an offer would undercut those in 
Washington who claim that Soviet of- 
ftfrt ©f negative symmetry are only de- 
signed to perpetuate a military balance 
in favour of the Kabul regime. It would 
greatly strengthen those Ameriamt, 



Pakistanis, and Afghans who are argu- 
ing for an end to all external arms 
supplies to Afghanistan. 

The amns cutoff must be linked to the 
launching of a political process enabling 
the people of Afghanistan to rebuild their 
motheriand. The U.S.'s insistence that 
the U.S.S.R. intervene in once 
again to remove Najibuliah as a preeon- 
ditlon for any negotiation was always un- 
realistic, and American negotiators have 
now relaxed this demand. Now they 
want only guarantees that he and his 
closest collaborators will leave power at 
some stage. The U.S. and Pakistan 
should similarty cease supporting ex- 
tremist elements among the mujahedin. 
The American decision, long overdue, to 
deny further U,S.-fln«iced weapons to 
the Islamic party of Quibuddin Hek- 
matyar Is a first step In this direction. 

What the U.S.S.R. can do Is to eeue 
Its demands that the PDPA or Najibuliah 
play a particular role In the political 
transition. There are a variety of formulas 
proposed by the U.N, and others for a 
political process based on relatively 
neutral figures which would, at leaat In 
the first stage. Include only relatively 
nonpartisan figures from Kabul The 
U.S.S.R. unlike the U.S., has at least en- 
dorsed the efforts by the u.N. Secretary 
General to sonsor a political solution. 
The U.S.. as I have argued nere m 
Washington, should also cease to insist 
on the pnmacy of the nt^tfU^^f^se^ 
it has been supporting and encourage 
the U.N. to help the Afghans fmo their 
own authentic voice. Millions of Af^w» 
are still suffering in unspeakable ways 
from the conflict between the U S and 
the U.S.S.R., a conflict which neither of 
us has any interest in perpetuating for 



Let s end the cow war in Afghanis- 



tan 



Bamett R. Rubin, 

Ph D., IS an American political sclents 
specializing m South Asia. He has pub- 
lished articles and books on India Af- 
ghanistan. Sri Lanka, and Pakistan. He is a 
former professor of political science at 
Yale University and is now a fellow at the 
United States Institute of Peace. 



While reading Bamett Rubin's con- 
tribution to New Times, I took 
notice of a serious difference in 
treating the problems in the material in- 
tended for the S oviet reader and in his arti- 
cles piMPH M AifW^ new^>apers 
eariier. 

One of the central questions raised by 
Bamett Rubin is why the war in Afghanis- 
tan continues. His answer is simple: the Af- 
ghans do not want to deal with, or share 
power with the regime installed by the 
Soviet military. For this very reason, Rubin 
" asserts, the Soviet proposals for a peace- 
ful settlement in Afghanistan are unaccept- 
able even to moderate Afghans, P^tistanis 
«id Americans. 

I am not going to justify the Soviet 
Union's armed intervention in the domestic 
affairs of Afghanistan. (In the mid-1970s, I 
analyzed left-radical attempts to "out- 
pace" the times in politics, and (star on, 
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crtttcized Brezhnev's policy with regard to 
Afuhaniatan.) l thieve that everyone will 
benefit from an open discusaion of the pr»> 
sent-day attuatlon. To my mind. Bamett 
Rubm sincerely wants a political settle- 
ment of the problem, and sincerely exp- 
lains the obstacles aa he sees them. But I 
do not 8grM i))rim some of Ms points. First 
of all. It la absolutely wrong to claim that the 
People'a Democratic Party government 
was Installed by the Soviet military. Bwnett 
Rubin evidently knows that the PDPA 
came to power not aa a result of a decision 
made in Moacow, that it has been part of 
Afghaniatan's social and political life from 
the first days of ita existence. 

In his article, published in The Chriatlan 
Science Monitor laat Auguat, Bamett 
RuWn noted that "the POPA was only the 
moat radical faction within a much broader 
modernist coalition in Afghanistan." This 
cotfition included a iippa r i ir g oHhi toySl^ 
and republican regimes as well. He also 
knows well that the stnjggie of various fun- 
ctamen^iKn of^MSition groups against 
"modernism" began under Zahir Shah and 
continued under Daoud. A social structural 
crisis in Afghanistan was engendered not 
by Soviet intervention. On the contrary, it 
created the possibility for intervention in 
keeping with the "Brezhnev doctrine" more 
than one and ahalf ^ear aftfsrthsPDPAhiyfj 
come to power, thou^ Ma by no mmrm 
justifies such intervention. 

Aa a matter of fact, Rubin himself ad- 
mits this tact in his article publiahed in »m 
Fweign Affairs (issue 5 of last year). This 
explains why the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops did not end the bloodshed In Af- 
ghanistan. On the contrary, the armed 
confrontation haa Involved other parties 
and spheres. In this connection, Rubin's 
compariaon of ths Afghan war with the 
Great Patrtoti&#i^Sf^ Soviet people is 
incorrect from the scientific and political 
point of view. Rubin's contention that the 
Afgfwrw do not wKit to negoSats with the 
Kabul regime does not sound too con- 
vincing either. For one thing, it is a purely 
emotional approach, and not a serious 
policy. The regime of Najibullah la a real 
opponent for the oppoaltlon. and not a 
"coloasus on clay lege." Rubin admits 
the Foreign Affairs that the POPA govern- 
ment has a greatsr degree of unity thsn 
the opposition. It keeps under its control 
major cities and most of the provincisl 
cumm, tw tairKonas of satvend 
vinces and almoat all main roada. The 
government haa free accees to all the 
areas um^ ^e control of local self-de- 
fence forcee. 

During the past year the opposition has 
been unable to win any majw battle, in 
these circumstances those who really 
want to find a peaceful political settlement 
cannot seriously expect a unilateral capitu- 
lation of the Kabul regime. The refusal to 
negotiate with POPA representatives is 
tantamount to an expKtatiOfi: 0 
capitulation. 

It is the Peshawar "irreconcilable" who 
do not want to hold negotiations with 
PDPA representatives. Can it be said that 
they express the«wntiments of the Afghan 
people? "It I* tM«9n9i«g clearer," Rubin 
wrftes In The Christian Science Monitor, 
"that despite the role which the Pesnawar 
Seven played in the resistance, neither the 
mujahe(in nOr ttw A^rtan people want 
them. Two fenomena since the Soviet 
withdrawal illustrate this: the mujahedin 
are reiactant to attack, and the r^ims'a 



troops are reiactant to defect. The mujahe- 
din are reiactant to fight, because they do 
not mtA to risit their lives for leadsrs they 
consider unrepresentative and con^pt." 
Having no firm social backing, the 
Peshawar leaders abuse emotional 
mtthods and play the intransigence.The 
contradictions between what Bamett 
Rubin wrote in the past and writes now are 
evident. I interpret them in his favour. In the 
American press Rubin explains the Soviet 
position, and in New Times, he "de^^Wf " 
the U.S. point of view. 

The^KaeeMpffSStj^miwii^ total 
isolation, as Rubin tries to prove. During 
the past year the idea of national reconcili- 
ation has been slowly penetrating into the 
minds of Afghans (and this is only natural 
after 1 1 years of a fierce war). Many field 
commanders have started a dialogue with 
Kabul, disregarding the fact that for many 
years Najibullah was head of the Afghan 
state security service (known as KHAO). 
Some of them have concluded agree- 
ment8^%if| the central authorities, and 
some have come over W the government's 
side. 

TTia mumst^ dt'Pmtm- itm lead- 
ers, held between November 1989 and 
Febnjary 1990, unequivocally approved 
the idea of national reconciliation. In 
spite of this Bamett Rubin Insistently ad- 
vises the Soviet Union to withdraw "its 
demand that the PDPA or Najibullah play 
a particular role in the political transi- 
tion." IHowever, Moscow has never de- 
manded a "paitlajlar" HWI «r'fi»'(«^ 
or Najibullah. 

In his article, Bamett Rubin gives 
much attention to moral and humanita- 
rian aspects of the Afghan problem. It is 
good in principle. However, he considers 
these aspects in a biassed manner, with 
the sole purpose of denouncing the 
Soviet Union. Moscow haa admitted ite 
moral and political guilt and put its mis- 
take right, though with delay. And what 
about the United States, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia? Do they have nottiing to 
correct and repent of? Did they not con- 
ceel quite definite selfish goals behind 
the propagandist slogans of backing th« 



Lingering War 
The Black Market Is 
Only Thing Thriving 

In Todflv'q A fah5^nic+Qn "^^^ P^*^"" ^"^ ^^y- compen 
xii M.Kj\j.ay 5i-kiglldillbLdIl iate, all of President NajibuUah s speeches 

are televised on two successive nights 



Soldiers, taking a page trom tne Soviets 
before theiti, siphon off military fuel to 
earn cash in the blaclc market. Govern- 
ment filling stations are abandoned, and 

the dusty smell of the city is heavy with 
gasoline, as old men carry their ration 
home from leaky trucks. Batteries are a 
;Tiajor commodity, for only half of Kabul 



By David Rogers 

, Excerpts: 

After more than a decade of fighting, 
this isn't a struggle of clear ideologies or 
regional divisions. "The mujahedeen are 
our brothers," says Col. Hassan Hemat at 
a Kabul outpost. Vicp President Abdul Ha- 
mid Mnhtat tells of crossing enemy lines to 
go home to the Panjshe;- Valley in Decem- 
ber 1988 for a family event. Once there, he 
talked and ate with the celebrated guer- 
rilla leader Atunan Shah Massoud. "I was 
bom in the valley. That is my valley," 
says the vice president, who comes from 
the same Tajik ethnic group as Mr. Mas- 
soud. "We hfve famifer connections and 
relatives." 

Like the city itself, the Kabul Hotel is 
beaten down but defiant. Band music from 
nonstop weddings blares in the lobby. Dis- 
affected mujahedeen, housed by the gov- 
ernment upstairs, watch Soviet television 
and the British "Miss Marple" -dubbed in 
a tMf Afghan voice. Manning the switch- 
board is a geology professor who moon- 
lights to make ends meet. "How is the 
life?" he asks m^-mlM!^- ifl broken 
English. 

The life is hard. Rationing and an im- 
proved distribution system have helped 
avoid last year's shortages, but prices are 
prohibitively high and corruption in the 
government remains an embarrassment to 
the regime. A week's wages at least are 
needed to buy a single live chicken. The 
poor line up at bakeries where subsidized 
flour cuts the cost of bread. A clinic run by 
the private International Assistance Mis- 
sion distributes its own mix of grains and 
fruit to counter malnutrition in children. 



Rubin discusses this point, too. In his 
opinion, "the American policy worthed 
out together wi»i hokjovers from the Zla 
regime In Pakistan and the government 
of Saudi Arabia was to eetabiish an Af- 
ghan resistance 'Interim government' In 
Pakistan and Install it In Kabul through a 
military offenalve" fThs Washington 
Post). At the same time, he found space 
to write about Washington's decision to 
stop the funding of arms purchssee by 
the Islamic Party of Hekmatyar and to 
describe it aa "the first step" towards 
ending American support *« 111 
reconc|lattf."^4^ln knows well, how- 
ever, that ft IS net so, that military aid to 
the Peshawar opposition contlnuee, and 
that Saudi Arabia haa effectively re- 
placa# Wit Mitf I^Mls in -the supply of 
arms and money to Hekmatyar. 

The Soviet Union has put forward a 
realistic concept of m- fi^gmh ' mtmh ' 
m«it ^e simultaneous ending of arms 
deliveries to the feuding parties, the cee- 
sation of hostilities, and the beginning of 
a peaceful political settlement with the 
participation of all confronting and in- 
terested parties. Moscow believes that 
the United Nations could play a more 
aettve rola in Oiis process. President 
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Najibullah has also pubHciy dee^sed for 
a peaceful settlement and for convening 
Loya Jirgah (a supreme council of tnbal 
leaders) which could organize free elec- 
tions with the aim of forming a new 
leadsntfiip. H*has always stated that he 
will accept any outeome of such elec- 
tions. 

Tottey the sincerity of the Soviet 
peecemaking efforts is not trusted only 
by those who, as American scholar Har- 
rison put it, want to deplete the Soviet 
Union's strength in Afghanistan as long 
and as much aa possible. "Not even the 
most obdurate sceptics could now make 
much of a case that the Soviet goal is to 
keep s 'Communist regime' in power In 
Afghsnlstan." Rubin wrote last 
Novamber. "Hanca. Soviet offers to 
nsgeiMW mttltwy and poiltieal 
questions deserve s far more careful 
hearing than they have thus far been re* 
emn$-Wmmmj0»f'W l tat it. any 



Lack of opportunity drives many men to 
re-enlist in the military. Government jobs 
are valued less for their meager salaries 
than for their subsidies. When bombs be- 
gan to fall on government buildings in last 
month's coup attempt, few workers were 
hurt because so many skip out after noon 
to take second jobs. 

Children-and education-are the great- 
est casualties of the war. Classes are er- 
ratic because of the violence. Shopkeepers 
keep their families in for safety, and, 
imong the poor, children are pressed into 
vork even more than in the past. As scores 
of soldiers stand idly by, young boys in Ka- 
bul dig a ditch to help repair ft torn cabfe. 
We have a whole generatkwi^t ^omi't 
know what to do if peace came tomorrow," 
sajrs Alfredo Witchi Cestari. head of the 
United Nations' refugee commission here. 

What survives is the marketplace and a 
smuggling network that prospers as a last 
source of income in a desperate economy. 
Afghanistan's low customs fees attract a 
flood of goods, which are shipped legally to 
Kabul and then smuggled across the bor- 
der to avoid the high tariffs erected by Pa- 
l<istan. Iran and India. 

In the city's bazaars, amid sheep heads, 
tea and oranges, men push wooden carts 
weighed down with towering boxes of tele- 
vision sets and appliances from the Far 
East. Indian tires, Soviet tractors and Eu- 
ropean auto parts move through mud- 
walled warehouses. China courts business- 
men with colored brochures of machine 
tools made in Shanghai. The old. long- 
nosed Bedford trucks of the British empire 
are shipped in from Nottingham. 

Lighter goods and food come to Kabul 
from Dubai by air. Heavier items travel by 
train from Europe, Leningrad and the 
Black Sea or from Pacific por& aciefis 
trans-Sit)er»a, ^ om 
at tiK AfgftiWtM^ wim Wize wtth 
Pushtun tribal streamers and patterned 
quilts to block the mountain cold. Runs, 
once measured in hours, can stretch into a 
week, but the rewards are great. The trip 
from the Soviet border to Kabul can earn 
for a driver a sum equal to twice a 
month s salary and subsidies f<» inaay_ 
government workers. 

Thi n "r*"'"'^ everyone uses. 

The U.N. relies on it to move relief assis- 

ln!?5;K°T^"'"^^'^" ^'^P'o't it to convey 
f^S^^ ^'"io"- Guerrilla 
factions have their own stake in the 
trade-and therefore in letting some traffic 
pass. And the Kabul government takes its 
- the form of customs and llceiBe 
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cut in 
fees. 

The richness of the commerce is a re- 
minder of how much the nation has come 
to depend on forces outside its borders Af- 
ghani bank notes are minted in the Soviet 
Union. Kabul bus tickets come from Czech- 
oslovakia. In Kabul. Industry has declined 
with the loss of raw materials. Until sev- 
eral years ago, Abdul Azim exported cot- 
ton and sesame seeds and employed 150 
people at a mill on the outskirts of the city 
Today, cotton production is estimated to be 
an eighth of what it once was. and the 56- 
year-old trader lives on commissions as an 
agent for Japan-based Bridgestone Tires 
whose product he sells for re-export out- 
side .Afghanistan. 

In less tnan two years, the valae of the 
Afghan currency has fallen more gO'v 
against the dollar, leaving the nation so 
Nn R -QQfl desperate for hard money that it may re- 
nu. o, i»?»^Jopen its natural-gas pipeline to the Simc 
Union. 
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Latest war in Kabul has fizz 
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Coke "isn't it" any more in 
the poor and war-ravaged 
Afghanistan capital of 
Kabul, and nobody knows H liMter 
than Surraya Msgid. 

A roimd-faced woman who is 
vice-president of Afghanistan's 
Coca-Cola fkanchise. Ms Msuid sat 
behind her desk in a mud-walled 
quartor of the dty and recited a 
Wii gS woes that would chill the 
heart of any corporate manager. 

Moslem guerillas armed by the 
United States have closed the road 
over which Ms Majii used to truck 
in bottles. 

The Soviet-backed revolution- 
ary government in Kabul, worried 
about feeding its soldiers and bu- 
reaucrats, has cut off her sugar 
supply. 

Her husband, the former com- 
pany president, is in the United 
States recovering frwn a stroke. 

The factory engixno^ at Coca- 
Cola's headquarters in Atlanta, 
scared off by rocket attacks and 
skvmiashes on Kabul's outskirts, 
iwail come near the place. 

And now. as if all that wasn't 
bad enough, Ms M^gid has learned 
the worst - is com^ to 

town. 

Afghanistan is about to have a 
Cola war to go along with all its 
other wars. 

Boosted by two large loans fhim 
the Kabul government, Pepsi is 
scrambling to begin selling the 
taste of a new generation to 
Afghan revolutionaries and 
guerillas within a few months. 

Ms M^. whose sales have 
fallen by half in the last two years 



When the franchise holders of Coca-Cola thought that 
everything that could go wrong had gone wrong, Pepsi 
moved in on their territory. Steve Coll reports. 



because of shortages and block- 
ades, is conAised. 

"I don't want Coca-Cola to go 
down," she said pasaonateiy, not- 
ing that the Kabul government 
owns a 20 per cent stake in her 
franchise. 

"I want Coca-Cola to go to the 
top ... we are working for the 
Afghan people, not for ourselves. 

"But why does the government 
give money to Pepsi? Why not give 
it to me? That to wlat 1 iei^ 
understand." 

Like most things in 
Afghanistan, the answer has to do 
with blood feuds, tribal lin«s^ 
and family ties. 

Ms Majid's father-in-law was a 
big man during the reign of former 
King Zahir Shah, deposed in 1973, 
but now his family is in eclipse. 

The family of the Pepsi 
franchisee is said to be on the rise. 

Apart from the hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent by the 
Central IntelUgeice Agency on 
guns for anfl-goiiHiwunist guerillas, 
Afghanistan hasn't exactly been a 
magnet for US investment of late. 

Not only is the country desper- 
ately poor - government em- 
ployees earn the equivalent of 
about US$8 (about HK$60) a month 
- but also some Qve million 
Afghans have fled to reftigee 
camps in Pakistan and Iran, out- 



side Uie usual marking dian- 

nels. 

American policy during the last 
year has been to encourage the 
guerillas, known as Miuahideen, 
to choke off big government-held 
cities like Kabul in the hope that 
htingry and frustrated urban 
dwellers will rise up against the 
Soviet-backed administration. 

A Cola war in which Kabul 
residents are bombarded with 
Coke and Pepsi might tend to 
undercut that goal. 

Afghanistan's Cola war will be 
fought along the usual fronts: 
marketing^ -aidwwilliKl' ttlfrwlttl- 
bution. 

But there are aspects of the fight 
peculiar to a OEwatey iTO^P^si to 
civil wia^--' -.-v*.,-^;^ 

For enmide, both franchises 
face the problem of production 
slowdowns due to guerilla rocket 
attacks or eventuaUy, perhaps, 
house-to-house street fighting. 

Coke has the disadvantage of 
being located next to the conspicu- 
ous Ministry of Defence building, 
a frequent target for guerilla 
rockets and a site of bloody fight- 
ing in past coup attempts. 

Pepsi, on the other hand, is Car 
from where the rockets usually 
land but smack along the historic 
invasi<m route to Kibui from tlie 
east. 



Coke and Pepsi are sow the only 
two American companies officially 
doing business in Altfuadatan. 

Yet Kabul government officials 
dont seem worried about that 
redundancy. 

"I believe we do need them both 
very much." said M Hakim, i^esi- 
dent of the Afishan Cbaato itf 
Cnmnwoe and iQdustryr^ 

"I believe even if we have these 
two companies working pr 
stiU the need will be tl 
demand will be there." 

Pepsi, at least, is bullish. 

"If you look at the population 
size, which is what, 18 million, and 
at the low per-capita consumption 
rate, which runs about 10 (bottles 
per person per year), then you're 
looking at a very good potential," 
said a spokeswoman fix- the com- 
pany's international division, 
overiooking the dramatic impact 
irf the country's decade-long war 
On its population and the fact that 
it is one of the world's poorest 
countries. 

Ms Majid, the Coke vice- 
president, is worried. 

She's hoping to cut a deal soon 
to buy sugar from United Nations 
stocks, but her plan seems a little 
quixotic. 

Nor can she get much help from 
Coke headquarters. 

She said: "I tried two or thret 
times to contact our head office 
but I'm not getting any answer." 

SCMP 2/10 



Latest Afghan Feud- War of the Colas 



KABUL, Afghanistan — In Af- 
ghanistan, where blood feuds and 
ancient tribal rivalries hdp to fnd 
an 11-year-old civil war, Coca-Cola 
ilid Pepsi are squaring off to do 

battle in their immimmm-^ 

wars. 

"Fm not happy. I have to tell 

you, I'm upset," Surraya Majid said 
repeatedly in a recent interview at 
the 20-year-old Coca-Cola factory 
in Kabul, which she and her hus< 
band Rahim run under a Ucensmg 
agreement with the Atlanta, Ga.- 
based company. 

Surraya was annoyed that the 
government had given approval to 
Abdul Qadar Bakhtary, a Kabul 
raisin exporter, to operate a rival 
Pepsico franchise in Afghanistan, a 
country which does not have a 
growing market for soft drinks or 
much else these days. Pepsico Inc. 
is headquartered in Purchase, N.Y. 

She spoke only a few days after 
the bottling plant was damaged in 
an all-night tank battle at the adja- 
cent defense ministry during an 
abortive coup against President 
NajibuUah's government March 6. 



Surraya said she threw a shavrt 
«^ her head and fled on foot from 
ms factory as shrapnel shattered 
most of the windows and ^ a big 
dent in a mixing tank. 

"It doesn't matter. I'll always be 
two steps ahead of Pepsi." said the 
37-year-old mother of six, whose 
husband is receiving medical treat- 
ment in the United States. 

Surraya, who said she was relat- 
ed to deposed Afghan King Zahir 
Shah, criticized Bakhtary's opera- 
tion strongly. 

"My money is family money. His 
money he borrowed frmn ^ iffm 
emment. I'm upset But I think he's 
in trouble. He hasn't been able to 
open his factory until now," she 
said. 

Mr. Bakhtary, 38-year-old preri- 
dent of the new Pepsico franchise, 
was blithely confident about break- 
ing Coca-Cola's stranglehold on Af- 
ghanistan's soft drink market 

The Pepsico bottling pM ^ 
begin production in four months 
when the weather turns hot, two 
years after the government ap- 
proved the proiect, he said. 



*OBeft<:ola has a problem wMi 

quality," Mr. Bakhtary said at the 
new brick Pepsico plant in an in- 
dustrial zone on the outskirts of 
Kabul That's why we're import- 
ing the concmtrate direct frtnn the 
U.S. 

"Maybe she's afraid Pepsi will 
swamp the bazaars, but competi- 
tion is good and will maite Coca* 
Cola better." he said. 

Mr. Bakhtary said he and his 
partner in the Qwo (pronounced 
"coup") Joint Stock Co. were in- 
vesting IS.4 million in the project 
Most <rf it is financed by a loan 
from the state-owned Bank of Af- 
ghanistan. 

"The government is supporting 
this project because it's been the 
only big project in the last three 
years," Mr. Bakhtary said. 

"The government wants to show 
people a successful project and 
how they're supporting the private 
sector, m they've shown a lot of 
interest api^^Nn w a 1^ <rf mp- 
port." 

Sayed Amanaddin Amin, deputy 
prtpf puniiyar. u avowed free 



marketeer who supervises the 

trade, finance and commerce min- 
istries, said the erstwhile Marxist 
government was trying to spur pri- 
vate enterprise with a package of 
incentives. 

New private sector projects like 
Pepsi are allowed to import ma- 
chinery duty-free and will be given 
a tax break of two to six years, lifr. 
Amin said. 

The maximum duty on imported 
raw materials is 10% and business- 
men can borrow up to 70% of their 
investment in new projeds .£nnt 
state banks, he said. 

The reforms, including allowing 
foreign firms to hold up to 100% 
equity in projects in Afghanistan, 
will be approved in May at a Loya 
Jirga, a traditional council of Af- 
ghan elders, be said. 

Coca-Cola's sales peaked in 1986 
at 1.5 million 24-bottle crates. But 
sales plunged to less than 100,000 
crates in 1989 after the Soviet troop 
puUout when sugar and many oth- 
er commodities were in severe 
^lortage, Surraya said. (ItoMr^ 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR 
PEACE STILL EXIST 
IN AFGHANISTAN 

by Pierre Castel, 
the pseudonym of 
a European diplomat 
who was involved 
in events leading 
up to the Geneva 
Accotda. 
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i we enter 1990, witnessing 
perhaps the most profound 
democratic changes in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union 
in foot decades, and very pos- 
sibly the end of the cold war, 
in a distant comer of the 
gki%% di» fliM mt continues 
to be fought out with increas- 
ing intensity in Afghanistan. 
The casualties of this anadiro- 
nistic and failed policy are not 
only the thousands of innocent 
Afghan lives, but also a 
broader sense of r^onal sta- 
bt&y ffitd « ftoher imprm^- 
ment in East/West relations. 

Since the final withdrawal 
of Soviet mept m F^fuaiy 
IS, 1989, Afghanistan has been 
locked in a bloody, stalemated 
civil war, fueled by arms and 
money from the United States, 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, 
and by Soviet military supplies, 
designed to sustain the present 
Kabul government m place. 
Although the desire for a mili- 
tary vicory seems to find its 
mm -^eat «iq»porters in the 
United States and Pakistan, 
the majority of Afghans seek 
peace through a political set- 
tlement. It is for this reason 
that many commanders have 
refused to fight. Nevertheless, 
the spny reality is that the 
wishes «f tt» Afghan people 
do not count. Instead, civilians 
from Jalalabad to Khost to 
HatMl^H'^ UrtMl are sub- 
jeaed to indiscriminate rocket 
attacks, which have produced 
tremendous civilian losses and 
have gained absolutely nothing 
strategically. Moreover, in the 
months since February 1989, 
faaional fighting among the 
resistance has increa^d, and 
opium produaion in resistance 
hefal areas is at an all time 
h^^ 

The prevailing policy and 
approach by all sides to the 
Afghan conflict belongs to the 
dreaded days of cold war con- 
frontation, and can produce no 
positive results. Instead, an al- 
ternative approach must be 
found by which to escape from 
the present cycle of mutual de- 
struaion. The most effeaive 
way to address the present 

continued on next p 
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This is the story of how a network contract reporter 
who knew his way around the rugged countryside 
in which a faraway war was being waged pursued, 
an agenda of his own under the mantle of jour- 
nalism. It is a story that may serve as a warning 
of what can hag{)en at any news organization, par- 
ticularly af a 'ttMe when bottom-line pressures are 
forcing editors and producers to rely increasii^^ 
on personnel about whom they may know little and over 
whom they exercise little control. And it is a story that sheds 
light on the forces that left Americans with a poor un(te&> 
standing of the Soviet- Afghan war and this country's biggest 
covert action since CIA operations during the Vietnam 
war. 

To be sure, there were brave and professional stringers 
and free-lancers who willingly endured countless difficulties 
in an effort to accurately report a war story compiiciMed by 
murderous infighting among many guerrilla factions. A few 
found it hard to resist being caught up in this factionalism, 
however. 

It was in 1987. seven years after the Soviets invaded 
Afghanistan, that CBS put Kurt Lohbeck on contract as a 
l(Mg-leash reporter and producer, its day-in-and-day-out 
eyes and ears on the war. Based in the Pakistani border city 
of Peshawar, he traveled into Afghanistan with the guer- 
rillas, Ahned their operations, and filed reports. On big 
stories, when CBS sent its staff correspondents to Peshawar 
— as when Mason came in for the Soviet withdrawal last 
February — Lohbeck helped to make arrangements for 
them. 

"Kurt is, and was, the main Afghan source of material 
fof CBS News over the years," says R.J. Halderman, a 
producer in the netwoilc's London bureau who has worked 
on Afghanistan reports with Lohbeck. "I can't think of 
many people we have a relationship with that's as strong . 
as Kurt's is." 

But Lohbeck was a partisan of the mujahideen and of one 
guerrilla leader in particular, Abdul Haq, for whom he 
served in effect as a publicist. Moreover, other reporters 
claim that he sought by various means to shape their cov- 
erage of the war. U.S. and Afghan sources say furthermore 
that, while he was on contra^ fair €^S, tMAxck set up a 
press conference for the guerrillas and coached them on how 
to address skeptical Western reporters. There is even evi- 
^Sem^^mggest ttm MMlo 11% pbt tsft^ at le^ ' 
one weapons deal for the mujahideen. Finally, Lohbeck's 
past — which CBS apparently made no attempt to check 
up ofr-- hffliiflj^irccbnnttiftdeti him (see sidebar, page 30). 

How did CBS come to rely on such a man? CBS News 
executives have not responded to repeated requests for in- 
tonuM iS6m ixMmk Ms Coverage of the wio- in 
^bantstan. Tbey were only slightly mwe fetfrticoinifig rn 

Mary Williams Walsh is Toronto bureau chief of the Los Angeles 
Times From 1983 through 1989, she worked at Thif Wall Street 
Journal, as a general assignment staff writer, as the paper's bureau 
chief in Mexico City, as a correspondent in South America, and, 
tinally, as theyourna/'s principal correspondent in south and south- 
east Asia, covering Pakistan and Afghanistan between 1987 and 
1989. She entered Afghanistan both legally, with a visa, and with 
the mujahideen. 
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the case of free-lance cameraman Mike Hoover, recently 
accused of staging footage used by CBS (see box, page 32). 

Without knowing all the facts, one can at least enumerate 
some of the factors that may have coa&i^mti to the net- 
work's decision to rely on an outsider like Kurt Lohbeck. 

First, there was the sheer physical difficulty of getting 
staff crews into Afghanistan ^ WcMiii^ M(fe. Camera- 
men packing big loads of conspicuous high-tech equipment 
had to make risky, illegal border crossings and then walk 
for weeks over high mountain i»sS6f 5 #1 the^i^ braving 
helicopter attacks and such hardships as wretched food and 
hepatitis. If the cameramen found anything worth filming, 
they were MaMe^ M# li0ifit*l»!W^M«)«^ all film 
had to be carried out again, either on foot or on horseback. 
To add to the frustrations of the assignment, the mujahideen 
^*e«i^iBB««iMW^«»tt« attacks at night without both- 
ering to awaken the foreign journalists who had trudged for 
weeks to be on hand for the action. British video journalist 
^mmt van Lynden summed up the situation: ' No news 
organization wants to send someone into a war zone f(x six 
weeks and not hear anything. That's Afghanistan." 

Cost was another factor — and. by chance, the Afghan 
war was being waged at a time when all thrw networks 
were trying to cut costs. Keeping a staff reporter on the 
ground in the world's trouble spots can be horrifically ex- 
pensive; it is estimated that it can cost ip«»^«r$200,000 
a year for a iKtwork to do so. 

All three netwo^i^^mSm^ mmfv^med. wher- 
ever possible, to rely on free-lancers — and in 
Afghaniston. they did. The difficulty of getting 
staff ifflf^ mmef ee«til«fflHf w decision 
of most of the U.S. media not to cover the war 
from inside Afghanistan but from places like Is- 
lamabad. New Sei*; Washington, and Geneva, 
supplementing such nominal coverage bv pur- 
chasing front-line footage from free-lancers and >tringcrs. 

At the same time, in the early 1980s. CBS wa> also 
dealing with problems caused by the drop in ratmys tollow- 
ing Dan Rather's replacement of Walter Cronkiic as the 
iwstwork's anchor. But, to its credit, CBS prcNNcd ahead 
with its coverage of the Afghan war even as the network 
cut back on its news staff. A 1988 study h> the C oniircs- 
sional Research Service showed that year alter >car CBS 
devoted more air time to the war than did the irt^«Ki»»>rk's 
In 1986, for instance, a high-water year tor ciiM.rji:L- C BS 
aired 55.2 minutes of Afghan news, while NBt" aired :x « 
minutes and ABC only 19.7 minutes. 

Rather's admirers say the difference retlecis hiN >pci.ial 
interest in Afghanistan, from which he made a Jramutic 
l^rt in April 1980, nearly four years betVtre Kon I .'htvck 
arrived on his first visit to the border citv ..t iv-vhauar. 
These friends and supporters add that Rather believed the 
mief ^as an important one — a huge nation invading an 
impoverished neighbor and toppling its government, then 
brutally imposing an alien and unpopular ideology on its 
people — and that it deserved far more media attention than 
most news organizations were giving it. Others, however, 
. suggest juother possibility — that, to counter criticism by 
caOKfvatlve groups of the network's coverage of leftist 
JfMlincies in Central America, Rathtt40|Ml^MI'oeci^to»i 
Afghan story to demonstrate that he was not soft on the 
Soviets. 

Whichever explanation proves <to mim&£t otc — 
and they are not mutually exclusive — there can be no doubt 
about one thing: because of its special commitment to get 
a mxy in a laat^ wh^ M'mM^m'm^sm^it^mpotKT, 
the network was left in a particulMiy vulnerable position. 

Lohbeck's iimKSt in Afghanistan dates back to 1983, when 
he formed a video-production company and made plans to 
film a documentary about Central America. Before setting 
off, lammm, he met a young woman. Anne Htird, who 
was organizing a fund-raising event for the benefit of the 
mujahideen. Lohbeck took an interest in her, and in her 
cause. He made Hurd his production manager, boned up on 
Afghanistan, and, abandoning the Central America project, 
started raising funds to produce a film on the Afghan jihad, 
or holy war. 



Hamed Naweed, an Afghan who taught art history in 
Kabul Univers^ ^ mm,- wMrMT gektg to a 
Washington fund-raiser and listening to Lohbeck make his 
pitch. "He said he wanted to help Afghanistan through the 
media, becat^^^r^Mem is very powetfiil," Naweed tc* 
calls, adding that Lohbeck took up a collection and that 
most of the exiles present gave S20 or S30. "He said, ° You 
wiU sm torn mi mere frt^on^ of Afghanistioi on the 
sheens.' And he kept his promise." 

ft was on the couple's first trip to Peshawar, in 1983, 
tfatt L^ifeedc and fftml met Abdul Haq, the young and 
personable Afghan guerrilla who turned up on The CBS 
Evening News with his computer and maps in February 
i989. Early in the war, Abdul Haq had made a name for 
himself as an urban guerrilla, credited with ambushing sev- 
eral Afghan communist party members and shooting down 
a large Soviet transport plane over the approaches to Kabul 
airport. But after the regime beefed up its troop presence 
in Kabul in the mid-1980s, says David Isby, the author of 
War in a Distant Country, a history of the Soviet- Afghan 
wv, AbM Haq fnind it Mn^iirvtpMai^^^ ei^kal 
and decided to move to Peshawiur ami foeas more oa 
lomatic and political work. 

ft wW'AMri Hiq -*» gpste' sa m e g»p^ mi was 
more tolerant of Western ways than many mujahideen — 
who helped arrange Lohbeck's maiden voyage into Af- 
^niscBi. On bis ictoni, Lohbeck Abdul Haq an op- 
portunity to speak at great length in a film he made. Beyond 
the Khyber Pass, portions of which were used by CBS. 

Most reporters who wanted to get inside Afghanistan were 
cranpelled to form relationships of this kind, in which each 
party helped the other in some way. But owing, in part, to 
such relationships, reporters tended to present their warrior- 
hosts in a heroic light an^w^^ss over some of the grim 
facts of this calamitous war — the murderous infighting 
among the many mujahideen factions, the Afghans' culti- 
vation fe^^Wwrnt^^^K^Mf^mlm their 
control, and the people's resentment of U.S., Irsmian, I^- 
istani, and Saudi manipulation of their plight. 

Oitt imtjdiite} fue^ w«ll known for cooperating with 
Western journalists was the National Islamic Front of Af- 
ghanistan, or NIFA, a group with which controversial cam- 
eramMl Mite ftedvemtJrtced closely. The party's leadership 
tended to be so well-heeled, so sophisticated and win^^ 
that reporters in Peshawar dubbed them "the Gucci guer- 
x^:**" IMHfee the simple peasant fighters of the popular 
imagination. NIFA higher-ups knew plenty about the West- 
em media and were well aware that a good many journalists 
yearned for the Afghan dateline but dreaded the violence 
and risks that getting it entailed. And NIFA leatters knew 
that still others were under tremendous deadline pressures 
and didn't have the time it took to walk deep into the country 

umm ^smf %smi #titt imf ^ imn a long 

trek was any guarantee of seeing action. As Chris Hooke, 
an Australian video journalist who lives in Peshawar and 
has eoffflfSfflSfeiwr itttliSSe range, obssrves. S tm of jour- 
nalists "'want to see tanks, shells, explosions, people 
dying, " but "when you go into Afghanistan it's very hard 
to^combiit.'* 

NIFA and certain other guenilla parties helped reporters 
get their coveted Afghan dateline by arranging for short, 
relatively painless trips over the border and back. 

There was even once a heated debate among the ■mvsm 
guerrilla factions over whether to deploy their foreign-sup- 
plied weapons deep inside Afghanistan — beyond the range 
of all but the most intrepid reporters — or near the border, 
within easy access of Western reporters, who could pho- 
tograph the weapons, get their datelines, and, unwittingly, 
help the guerrillas wage their war in the media. David Isby 
calls the latto* af^»oach "the war of tl» perii^ry." 

Most jmmai^te came mi wettt. Lohbeck stayed and, as 
his career as a combat cameraman flourished, so did Abdul 
Haq's fame as a spokesman for the mujahideen. Time and 
again the IC^ifA^i fk^fim Wnied up on flw rt", firsts 
free-lanced reports which Lohbeck K)W mm different net- 



works, and later in contract work for CBS. 

In December 1984, for instance, at a time when the gov- 
ernment was beginning to weigh the question of how best 
to arm the guerrillas, Lohbeck featured Abdul Haq in a 
piece aired on ABC in which the Afghan complained that 
"during the five-year war with the Soviet Union in Af- 
ghanistan" the U.S. had done "nothing" for the mujahi- 
deen. In fact, U.S. appropriations to the guerrillas for 1984 
done are estimated at $140 million. 

In 1985, at the time of the Reagan-Gorbachev summit in 
Geneva, Abdul Haq again appeared on the air as a spokes- 
man for tile mujahideen, asserting on The CBS Evening 
News that the war was intensifying under the new Soviet 
leader. The same year, Abdul Haq turned up in Washington 
for a Conservative Political Action Confei«nce banquet held 
to honor anticommunist insurgems in the third w«iiM, tad 
was singled out for personal recognition by President Rea- 
gan while Lohbeck beamed in the audience. Lohbeck later 
wrote master of ceremonies Roben Dolan a thank-y«u fbte ' 
for having helped to obtain the presidential recognition for 
the guerrilla. "Following our private meetings at the White 
Ftousc," he wrwe, "it gave Abdul and his pefmie mmimi 



Two years later, by which time Lohbeck was work- 
ing under contract with CBS. Abdul Haq made 
another network appearance in a piece Lohbeck 
supplied — dtis one about how the mujahideen 
were financing their war effort by blasting for ni- 
bies, emeralds, and lapis lazuli with explosives 
scavenged from Russian bombs. In 1988, during 
key end-game negotiations in Geneva between Pak- 
istan and the Kabul regime, Abdul Haq once again turned 
up on CBS, complaining that President Reagan was selling 
out the resistance. And two months later, when the Geneva 
accords were signed, setting a timetable for the Soviet Ar- 
my's withdrawal, he made yet another appearance on The 
CBS Evening News, this time speaking dismissi^ily of 
America's financial commitment, which by then totaled an 
estimated S2.4 billion since the Soviet invasion. 

By then, Abdul Haq had come to be known among senior 
U.S. diplomats in Pakistan as "Commander Hollywood. " 
an allusion to his frequent appearances in the Amencan 
media. Other coverage, besides Lohbeck's. singled him out: 
The New York Times Magazine profiled him favorably, 
Newsweek interviewed him at length. The New York Times 
called him the leader of "more than 5,000 American-amwd 
guenillas," and The Wall Street Journal called him -the 
resistance commander most likely to pull down the flag in 
Kabul." This reporter quoted him on more than one oc- 
casion after Lohbeck introduced us. Abdul Haq is likeable, 
articulate in English, and well-organized. More important, 
at least in the context of media attention, ever since his 
movements were restricted when his right foot was blown 
off by a land mine in 1987, he has been available in Pesh- 
awar to reporters who don't have time for lengthy treks 
overiand. There are two thousand comnuMt^ i|^«if^4n 
Afghanistan, " observes Hamid Naweed. Of the command- 
ers who spend time in Peshawar, he says, "these are the 
commanders the whole We^ knows, and [Westerners) ^xkk 
they have done everything. [But] the ones who will decide 
the future of Afghanistan are the tribal people. These guys 
are ^amm m West because . . . they don't imns 
spokespeople who speak English. . . You've never hea^d 
of them, but these are the Afghan nation." 

Lotoecfc's effam t© shape coverage of the war took an- 
other turn in 1988, following the defection of some Afghan 
air force pilots, who ended up in the hands of Abdul Haq's 
men in Peshawar. An American diplomat who insisted on 
anonymity recalls that Lohbeck told him he had met with 
the defectors and the guenillas and had coached the pilots 
on what to say to the press, even staging a •dry-nin " press 
conference in which he play^^fKat^.t.^s^^i West- 
ern reporter. — > 
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stal^a>t« i$ t9 cr«ue the con- 
ditions which Witt aUow the 
Afghans to determine their 
ovm future. Although this has 
b«»i tiepeare^ acknowl- 
edged, it will never happen so 
long as foreign involvement in 
the conflict contttte ro ad- 
vance notions of a milbaiy vic- 
tory on the ground. 

A political mechanism is 
urgently required which will 
establish a cease-fire and ere- . 
ate a broadly based interim 
authority capable of staunch- 
ing a process of internal frag- 
mentation. However, move- 
ment on the internal political 
Modlankm has been blocked 
by events both at the regional 
and international levels. Con- 
tinued arms supplies and sup- 
port by fordgn powers for 
their specific proxies has been 
a crucial faaor in maratainn^ 
the present impasse. 
■ < "^nalL is now required is 
international disengagement 
of all outside powers. Disen- 
gagement must %• tihe ffrst 
step and must be initiated by 
both the United States and the 
Soviet Union and supported 
by other regional powers in 
the form of negative symmetry 
(i.e., the cut-off of all arms 
supplies) followed by the 
withdra««sr^<*r ' SSphistia^ 
weapons. This process ctNiUI 
be monitored by a restruc- 
mmi^mm^^M&tis observer 
iirce. 

This first step will have to 
be linked to a series of under- 
standings between the Soviets 
and Americans regarding an 
acceptable and legitimate in- 
ternal political process that , 

' #i»uid be coortiinated arad 
reaed by Afghans. The two 
superpowers and the other 
neighbouring atatM will onfy 
be able to find common 
ground in their efforts to dis- 
engage by accepting, w^out 

• preconditions, an internal pro- 
ess^ which will produce a le- 
gitimate Afghan result. Both 
ades must accept structures 

'■■■mih meam grounded in 

.Afghan traditions if the result ' 
is to be legitimate and accept- 
able to the Afghan people. A 
Loya Jirga, modified to ad- 
dress the realities of today in 
Afjghanistan, is the best hope. 
It is in such a situation that the 
former King, Zahir Shah, and 
other independent Af^mut of ' 
stature and aedibility, who 
have so far been excluded, can 
play an important and useful 
role in facilitatin|( a Ic^^imate ' 
process whi^' 6gn lead to * 
peace and neutrality for 
Afghanistan. 

The recent Malta Summit 
was a tentative, but nonethe- 
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This account was amplified by a member of Abdul Haq's 
guerrilla faction who was summoned to appear at the press 
conference. This was Mullah Malang, a tw^i-jcnown guer- 
rilla fighter from Kandahar Province. Mullah Malang says 
that Lohbeck worked up a script for the whole thing. ' 'There 
was one pm^t^ Mm, ^nneilitng for me to say," Mul- 
lah Malang recalls. "He had written, 'You say to the press 
conference that the Russians have come back to Kandahar, ' 
[But] tMs WHS somi^bffig I kaew ei»itet%e true. I sahi so 
then and I say so now." 

Lohbeck says that he attended the press conference and 
filmed k, tjw th« ms all fle did. "I am not a player," he 
said at another point. "I am a reporter." 

There is evidence that Lohbeck also dabbled in attempts 
to supply gum to the guerriWas. kttmm hy Pollard, the 
former U.S. naval intelligence analyst tvm Saving a life 
sentence for spying for Israel, stated through his lawyer in 
court pleadings that he and Lohbeck used to exchange clas- 
sified documents "to ftatiMr arms sales tfiat diey 
tempting to arrange." 

When asked about his relationship with PoUjvd, Lohbeck 
said that, although he had known Pollard socially and had 
gotten information from him, he had done so strictly in the 
spirit of journalistic inquiry. "I received things from Jon 
Pollard," he said. "My employers were aware of that. 
Subsequently the FBI was aware of that. The CIA was aware 
of that. I violated no laws, period." He went on to say that 
he had never met an arms dealer in his life. 

But then there is Dominick Spadea, a New Jersey-based 
manufacturer of pistol-sized machine guns. Spadea says the 
two men met in late 1985 and early 1986 — slK>rtty before 
Lohbeck signed on with CBS — to discuss an order for 
10,000 of the guns. "The mujahideen needed a type of 
weapon that they could smuggle into the cities and attack 
the Russians with at the source," Spadea says. His machine 
gun would have been the perfect weapon, he adds, being 
stuaMhewjo^ tcrtte Ctthoi^ft^ in the billowing garb of the 
Afghan peasantry. 

Spadea says that he made a couple of trips to Washington 
10 uVk deal with Lohbeck. In Washington, he says, 

Lohbeck told him that Abdul Haq would be the ideal re- 
cipient of the miniature machine guns because of his back- 
ground in urban warfare. Lohbeck promised to make 
introductions and schedule a date, Spadea says. After these 
initial talks, however, Lohbeck stopped returning his phone 
calls, Spadea says. The machine gun-pistol order eva|io- 
r»e#, l»ivii%^'^ufactiffer bafRed. TM ifiekiaitq^tie 
heard was that the mujahideen would soon be receiving a 
shipment of American-made Stinger missiles, the top-of- 
^•Ine, shoulder-launched anti-anctaft v/es^e^. 

Lohbeck confirms that he has spoken with Spadea, but, 
he says, it was only by telephone and only because Spadea 
called him up, unsolicited. Spadea's engagement calendar, 
hovwver. indicates that the two met in person, and Spadea 
can accurately describe Lohbeck 's physical appearance and 
he recalls at which Washington restaurants the two snacked 
and dined. In addition, Spadea's lawyer wrote Lohbeck a 
letter — later entered in evidence in an unrelated court 
proceeding — asking Lohbeck to execute a letter of intent 
with a delivery and i^^MCiR sch^tito and to specify "the 
caliber desired." 

Hhile he was helping the cause of the mu- 
jahideen, Lohbeck was also keeping a 
watchful eye on other reporters' work. Loh- 
beck and Hurd rented a large house in Pesh- 
awar, and in it Hurd set up the field office 
of a Washington-based charity called the 
Metcf fmA. The group's direct-mail fund- 
raising appeals say it runs "M*A*S*H 
units" in Afghanistan's "front lines," and its financial state- 
ments show that the appeals bring in sevemi million dollars 
each year. The statements also show that the charity's big- 
gest budget item is not clinics, however, but "public in- 
formMiM.*' 

Lohbeck and Hurd rented out their extra rooms as a Mercy 
Fund hostel for journalists. The couple offered its paying 
guests the use of tte^ telex, te^wd ^ ntv^omers — in- 



cluding this writer, in 1987 — make contacts with the mu- 
jahideen, and briefed them on the war. Often, the couple 
urged the newcomws to^Merview Abd#litf. 
, The U.S. government encouraged journalists to touch 
base with Lohbeck and Hurd, whose names were on a list 
of "selected contacts M covering Afghan affairs" handed 
out to reporters who stopped by the United States Infor- 
mauon Service office in Peshawar. The handout listed the 
M«cy Puna - iie only "hostel for journalists " listed; 
Lohbeck ~ the only network refmsettti^ve It^ — ap- 
pears under "C" for CBS. 

Mmffjf those who sought out Lohbeck or stayed in the 
hostel said they did so because he was ^ t^immi&^ of 
a respected network. Some say they came to regret their 
association with a man who, while initially pleasant and 
helpful, was quick to turn against them if they failed to see 
and do things his way. A few examples must suffice. 

British video journalist Peter Jouvenal, one of the most 
respected and senior members of die Peshawar-based press 
corps, says that he once made a trip into Afghanistan with 
Lohbeck and that the two encountered some mujahideen 
with covertly supplied StingO' misstils. Jouvenal says Loh- 
beck tried to talk him out of filming the weapons, but Jou- 
venal filmed them anyway. Jouvenal says that later, back 
in Pakistan, Lohttedt «jM Mm antt M6ed'i&oat"his 
appointment schedule for the day — and, soon after, he 
noticed that he was being tailed by a jeepful of Pakistani 
military intei%eM^i4p^/'*|tei^iy people who knew what 
I had filmed were i<rta>cck and the mujahideen in Afgh^ 
istan," he says. 

Lohbeck denies Jouvenal's allegation, adding that he had 
never been in touch with Pakistani military intelligence. 

Two Americans say that Lohbeck tried in various ways 
to dissuade them from covering the activities of Ahmad 
Shah Massoud. a prominent and well-regarded ewmm^r 
from northern Afghanistan, whom, it would seem. Lohbeck 
regarded as Abdul Haq's archrival — at least for media 
attention. One of the two was Otilie English, who in 1987 
left her job at the American Security Council, a conservative 
Washington, D.C.-based advocacy group, to make a film 
about Afghanistan. English says that she moved into the 
Lohbeck-Hurd hostel and there set about making plans for 
two overiand trips with the forces of Massoud. She says 
that, after Lohbeck heard of her plans, he tried to talk her 
out of them. She went ahead anyway with a first brief visit. 
When she returned, English says, Lohbeck brandished a 
#SBe of pap(#3nd claiifted it was a cable from her fonncr 
American Security Council boss, stating that she had been 
fired and was traveling with stolen camera equipment, none 
of which was true. English says that he refused to show her 
the cable, then denounced her around Peshawar. 

She says that she went to a hotel to place an overseas 
call to her fonner boss, to ask whether he had sent out any 
communique about her — - he said that he had not — and 
there, on a table by the hotel telex, she found a copy of a 
message from Lohbeck to Hurd's boss at the Mercy Fund 
headquarters in Washington, thanking him for the "inval- 
uable . . . information on English." (She took, ml has 
preserved, this odd document.) 

English says she was stunned. Since she had never met 
Hurd's boss or even heard of him. she could not understand 
what he could possibly know about her or why he and a 
CBS newsm^ sho^d be swapping "information" about 
her. When asked about English's allegations, Lohbeck said 
that she had behaved immorally in Peshawar and that he 
wouldn't discuss Engli^ "for her sake." (I had a similar 
experience with Lohbeck in Peshawar. During an interview, 
he said, "There are stories that have been told to me by the 
° mujahideen, which I have not repeated, that you spent sev- 
eral nights" in the house of a prominent Afghan.) 

Sparkle Hayter, an American free-lancer who lived in the 
Lohbeck-Hurd hostel from August 1988 to March 1989. 
says that, like English, she made plans to travel inside 
Afghanistan with some of Massoud's people. Although she 
hKl made her plans in what she thought was the utmost 
secrecy, Lohbeck learned of them and, Hayter says* ie«at 
her down and tried to talk her out of making the trip. 
"JCwt swt of liked to control your thinking and your 
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less, poM»e nep toward 
finding a solution. At the 
Summit, discussion focused on 
the need for a tno^iiMial pe- 
riod in which some genuine 
political process could be initi- 
ated. At the end of such a pro- 
cess only the leaders accept- 
able to the majority of 
Afghans would emerge. 

A framework for dialogue 
betwwn the United States and 
the Soviet Union is now in 
place to reach the necessary 
muttial uniterstandings and to 
formulate the process of inter- 
national disengagement - 
namely the meeting W^'tHMt' 
place between Foreign Minis- 
ter Shevardnadze and Secre- 
tary of State Baker which will 
take place in Moscow in April. 
In the coming months discus- 
sions must proceed on the 
requisite mechanics for disen- 
gagement and on acceptable 
Btternal political struaures. 

One possible scenario 
would be for the Soviets and 
the Americans to countenan^ 
the convening of a forum or 
commission of independent 
Afghans possibly under the 
aegis of an international or- 
ganisation, such as the United 
Nations or Non Aligned 
Movement. This forum would 
call for both a cease-fire and 
for a modified Loya Jirga 
which would include represen- 
tatives of all segments of the 
Afghan population, including 
the PDPA. Concurrently, an 
understanding would also be 
reached that after such a pro- 
cess,- certain political leaders 
would abstain from seeking 
any future office in 
Afghanistan. As these under- 
standings are reached, disen- 
gagement would take concrete 
form through a mutual arms 

International disengage- 
ment is a necessity for a le- 
^imate process of self-deter- 
mi!fiation to advance. More 
than a year and a half ago, 
Diego Cordovez, the former 
UN negotiator and present 
Foreign Minister of Ecuador, 
aa^nced such a formulation 
as a basis for peace in 
Afghanistan. Cordovez has 

need for the superpowers to 
reach understandings between 
themselves on dtsmigagkig 
from the conflia, and thereby 
give the Afghans a chance to 
(teermine their own future. 

In some International fo- 
fums, a variety of vague ideas 
have been suggested recently 
on how to structure certain as- 
p«as ^^m-'Mffm rnuAi 
delegation whidi wotM W 
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access to certain people," Hayter says. "I think he's had 
a significant impact on the way Ms wwthmlsem tep&mif*' 
The problem with that, she says, is: "H^-fw^aixading 
to Kurt just wasn't the war." 

ast February, as the last Soviet Army convoys wound 
northward up the Salang Highway and out of Af- 
ghanistan, scores of foreign newsmen waited in 
Peshawffl' ^ni that the mujahideen were match- 
ing on Kabul at last. An excited Km UMi^'tdd 
acquaintances that it was only a maner of days, a 
bit of wishful thinking expressed by members of the 
U.S. diplomatic coip in Pakisten iwi ^HH^fefl in 
many press accounts. 

He seemed to have it all sewed up: renters in the Mercy 
Fund hostel say they saw a tekm Mrive fiPOm Don DeCesare. 
CBS's vice-president for news coverage, asking Lohbeck 
to confirm whether the network did or did not have an 
**ei6Ch»iw video fflrangemajtiWiA Ab^I Fftilif.*^1t©hbeck 
had apparently convinced the news executives that he, and 
he alone, could get front-row seats for what promised to be 
one bigfe«^»«m ew»f — the final push on Kabul. 

The network sent out a crew. After the men filmed the 
computer war-room sequence with Abdul Haq. Lohbeck 
manged a tr^teniK Kabul front. 

The journey was a disaster. The snow was unusually deep 
in the mountains. The camera crew drew mortar fire as it 
slogged across valleys and frozen wastes within view of 
Afghan army posts. The men had loaded MiTijl^^t 
onto a horse, but the animal somehow got separated from 
Ae crew, and the camera was lost. By the time the men 
arrived at Abdul Haq's base camp omMe Kabul, they had 
nothing to film with — but there was nothing to film anyway. 
Abdul Haq was still in Peshawar, and Kabul wasn't about 
to fall to the mujahideen. 

Nevertheless, guided by Lohbeck, CBS aired an opti- 
mistic report, blaming the pBKlUlas' setback on the snow, 
llm «^ f» flMS^OR of 'lirtWMll rivalry \i<^hf*tffe re- 
sistance, no inkling that there was a heated dispute over 
whether to attack the city at all, not a clue that the muja- 
hidew-Ml^ fl« l« iMf-ariftwI^ifi^ supponers 
might have wished them to be. Nor was there a single word 
on Abdul Haq's true field strength, which, for reasons too 
tedioffis td'ts^pSftrtiw the air, was far below what would be 
required to march on Kabul. 

"The mujahideen have used the winter to dig in around 
the capital," correspondent Anthony Mason said. "The 
mountain trails are finally beginning to clear. 'It's only a 
matter of time now,' said one guerrilla commander. 'When 
Ae snow melts, so will the regime.' " 

tkemms have m^mAmAmmmdagm, but the regime 
hangs on, perversely, stronger than ever. The U.S waits 
for Afghanistan's cities to fall. To many Americans who 
followed this prolonged and spottily G&me^ story, the 
collapse of the mujahideens' jihad into internecine strife — 
complete with drug-running and rub-outs of rivals — has 
come as a sudden, baffling devetopn^. ft is no such thing. 
The complicated truth of A^gbantttan was alu^s dicre for 
those who would but look. 

Bitter tnitiis are always unwelcome — and especially so 
in stories about our side in a "good war." But telling such 
ttuths has traditionally been the reporter's mission. In the 
case of Afghanistan, at least one key reporter assigned him- 
self a diffoem mission » a pAsm to a My war. ♦ 

CM JANUAWr/PBrRUARy 1990 



Afghan reformeacs 



KABUL: Farid Ahmad 
Mazdak rubs his hand 
over his youthful, un- 
shaven face and grins. 

"The resistance is 
there. Our society is tra- 
ditional, so we have to be 
careful," he said, refer- 
ring not to the Muja- 
hedeen resistance fighting 
his Soviet-backed govern- 
ment here, but to his own 
party colleagues. 

At 32, Mr Mazdak, with 
only a high school edu- 
cation, has been cata- 
pulted by President 
Njyibullah into the van- 
guard of a fight to change 
the image of the People's 
Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA), 

^J^P^M spurned by the 
MnjahUgfB igv^i'^Soviet 
puppftt eommtiBist 
regime". 



Mr Mazdak, in an open- 
necked blue shirt and 
scruffy corduroy jacket, is 
a formidable political 
weapon. After four years 
at the head of the Demo- 
cratic Youth Organisation 
of Afghanistan (DYOA), 
the nursery for PDPA 
cadres, he is now the 
youngest member of the 
i'ontburo and a secretanr 
of the party's Central 
Committee 0 

Last week he added yet 
another hat, that of acting 
Resident of the National 
^TomiWi umbrella organ- 
isation grouping a few 

^^.u".^^®^*-^i»g parties 
with the PDPA that Mr 
N^ibullah wants to turn 
into a centrist peace front 
to contest general elec- 
tions if and when peace 
comes to Afghanistan. 
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able to participate in a two 
sided negotiation. However 
these have failed to gain sup- 
pon because th^ w<^e fun- 
damentally incompatible with 
the realities in Afghanistan 
namefy, that there are many 
more than two ades, and that 
it is impossible for foreigners 
to force the Afghan political 
mosaic into a simple two sided 
..et^ation. 



The Cordovez approach 
stffl offers the only useful 
blueprint for addressing the 
essential issues surrounding 
^ presHit eutflkt in 
Afghanistan. Let us hope that 
future meetings between 
Baker and Shevardnadze will 
utilize this bluqprint to bring 
to an 'end 12 years of bloody 
warfare. Too many Afghan 
lives have been lost by those 
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. The young Mr Mazdak 

smgs a persuasive song. 
He calls himself a "hu- 
man being", not a commu- 
nist, and talks of the "old 
party" as having made a 
host of "mistakes", in- 
cluding imitating the 
sociahst policies of other 
cotmtries. 

The PDPA has been 
blamed not only for allow- 

-r JSiv®u^°y*®* occupation 
W^Afghamstan but also 

tor thousands of murders 
m the name of the revol- 
utton. ' 

A/i'^^®, P^rty. Mr 
Mazdak says, wiU concen- 
trate on attracting foreign 
investment while 
recognising the import- 
ance of the Afghan 
peasant and of the differ- 
ent nationalities that have 
made Afghanistan one of 
the most complex political 
witities in the world. 

He refers imabashedly 
to the complete lack of 
economic progress in the 
12 years "the old party" 
was in power and the 
necessity for restarting 
American irrigation proj- 
ects, stalled since former 
king Zaher Shah was de- 
posed in 1973. 

He enthuses about the 
changes underway in 
Eastern Europe, before 
tackhng more cautiously 
the sticky question of how 
he and the reformists can 
push through the changes 
that Mr Nsgibullah, 43, 
hopes will turn the PDPA 
into a strong centrist 
party with a populist plat- 
lorm-of peace. 

^. "The resistance is 
there, he says, referring 
to his own appointments 
and to the changes the 
president A tn^^ipl^ 
through. 

elements who 
try to foUow the pemt m- 

«y we sboiMd 

In the past Mr 
Najibullah has jailed 
those opposing his plans 
to try for apoUtical rather 
man a military solution in 
Afghamstan. o\ 

Mr Mazdak says his ^ 
group will not need to use <^ 
force, and fellow central 
committee member -ol 
N^mtaddin Kawyani puts 
the reformists in a "decis- 
ive majority". 

Mr Kawyani adds that 
the conservatives do not 
represent a danger to the 
unity of the party, which 
in the past has been 
plapied by fiMJtionalism. 

- AFP 
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The neglect of Pushto 



John M Jennings 

Fw outsiders like myself, language has 
always been part of the Frontier's mystique. 
Not only westerners but other peoples 
nearby, such as Punjabis and Tajiks, have 
daetibtfi ?whto as fierce, harsh and 
diRlcult - much as they have tended to 
describe its speakers. 

Among Pukhto<His themselves (or 
Pushtuns, or Pathans, according to your 
dialea and preference) an altogether 
different mystique pievails. Pushto is a 
language (rf poetry: its most important 
written expression is verse. The archetypal 
Pukhtoon hero has ahvays been the warrior- 
poet, as personified by Khushhal Khan 
Khattak in the late 17th century. 

At any rate, their language has been 
foremost among the traits which have set 
Pukhtoons apart from their neighbours. 

Today the birth rate among native 
Pushto ^>eakers is soaring. Turkic and 
Persiaii-^>eaking northern Afghans, who 
would never have learned Pushto in the old 
days, have picked it up in Pakistan's refugee 
camps. Moreover, more westerners than 
ever before are coming into daily contaa 
with the language. Even though most aaSi^ 

do with interpreters, two beginners' Pushto 
courses - one at Peshawar University and a 
small private programme in the aid 
community here - exist to ser/e the 
scholarly handful who want to ^ak it 
themselves. 

So why are Pukhtoon intellectuals so 
worried about the state of their mother 
tongue? Hardly a week goes by without a 
poet or author- denouncing another threat to 
Pushto. (At the moment Pushto films are at, 
the top of the intelligent«a's cultural hit list. 
But this seems at most a ^ptom of the 
underlying problem). 

I went to see Sultan Saber, Editor of 
Heywad (Nation), a pioneer Pusteo 
newspaper based here; Saber saheb has 
written a thick book on the history of 
Pushto and countless shorter works on its 
gnunmar and other aspects. 

The Pukhtoons' unique tribal system 
has outlasted, in the past decade alone, both 
the Red Army's onslaught and Gen Zia's 
less oven efforts to undermine it. Pukhtoon 
culture survives, if not unchanged, still 
largely intaa. "Why", I asked, "should 
anyone worry about the language, given 
such cultural resiliencer 

Sultan saheb began tracing the history 
of the Pukhtoons and their language down 
the ages. I am in no posititHi to question his 
view that the current tribal structure is 4,000 
years old and that the Pukhtoons are related 

to the ancient Hittites of Asia Minor. But 
others, more learned than I, say such claims 
amount to little more than speculation. Sir 
Olaf Caroe, for one, feit Pushto could be 
traced reliably back to the Sakas, nomadic 
Iranian invaders of the first century EC, and 
less certainly to Achaemenian Persia (v^ch 
fell to Alexander in 331 BC). 

NeverrheteB, few doubt IStrtier^ view 
that Pushto and Persian are brother and 
sister". At this point, one of Saber's assistant 
editors - an articulate young Afghan named 
Ismatullah - interrupted tactfully to address 
my original question, and to explain how 



Persian's spmmimut^tmem inuhto into 
limbo. 

"You are familiar with Logar - you 
said you have been there?" I had, and I 
nodded. 'Well, they (Logaris) are almost all 
Pukhtoon". he went on, "But most of them, 
especially in the towns, speak Persian now, 
from birth". Tribal identity among 
Pukhtoons, he explained, isn't aCBessai% 
determined by language. For sodo- 
economic reasons Pukhtoons have 
sometimes given up their language - though 
they have never readily forgotten what it 
mMns to be Pukhtom. 

Ismatullah gave other examples in 
Afghanistan. There are Pukhtoons around 
Herat who speak only Persian. Do you know 
the Safis in Baghlan?" I had never been to 
Bi^ilui so I asked whether they were 
related to the weU-known Safis of Kunar. 
"The very same", said Ismatullah. "And in 
Baghlan they hardly speak Pushto." 

Pushto, unlike Persian, has never been 
what might be called an imperialistic 
langua^ - a tongue in favour of which 
whole peoples forget their birth language. 
Nor has it become a lingua franca like Urdu, 
even though, as individual adventurers, 
Pukhtoon Shahs and Sultans have ruled in 
Iran and Delhi, even though Pukhtoon 
soldiers of fortune have roamed all Asia, 
even though tod^ Pukhtoons dominate 
Pak^n^s ttaniport sector. 

The problem, said Hamid Elmi, BBC 
radio's Peshawar representative, is that 
Pukhtoons "like learning other people's 
languages. In Pakistan they want to speak 
Urdu. In Afghanistan they want to ^^ak 
Persian. They all want to ^>eak English". 
Hamid added that he sometimes has trouble 
persuading people to be interviewed in 
Poilito OS ^ BBCi service 



broadcasts, even nHum it is thdr tmiw 
language. 

Pukhtoons collectively remain attached 
to their ancestral homelands, even if jnany 
individuals have gone off over the years to 

be«XMne Lodi Sultans or oilfield woikers in 
the Gulf. Hamid feels this, along with thea- 
tendenqr to learn other languages and take 
their own for granted, has resulted in Pushto 
being stifled somewhat by the cultural 
dynamos, Persia and India, on either side. 

A Pushto revival would be easier to 
speak if more Pukhtoons knew how to read 
and write. Those who can and do read are 
usually more conscious of their language 
than those who don't. But until a couple of 
years ago, school children in the NWFP 
were taught their basic subjects entirely in 
Urdu (or English, depending on the school). 
Now classes are held in Pushto, but only 
through to the fifth year of primary school. 

The Pukhtoon intelligentsia m^ 
therefore start to see ntatten uiqwot^ inlt a 
few classes of kids with a good reading and 
writing knowledge of the Frontier's 'national 
language' may be more susceptible to the 
worics of Khushhal Khan and Rehman Baba. 

But the kef to such a revival will have 
to be popular will; It can't be stage-managed 
by a few Uteraiy types who know what's best 
for everybody else's cultural well-being. And 
given the decline of the oral tradition - 
kids, even Pukhtoon kids, don't ^nd much 
time learning poetry by heart tlme^ 
the desire may simply be lacking. 

But there is no proof of this yet. There 
probably won't be untU the schools, at least, 
stop stacking the deck against Pushto by not 
ttiaehing M It afker fifth dass. Why not a few 
expcrtaiental h^ sdiool progrunmes 
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■* P'''"«'y '•vol and their natural' affinity for 
mpli^ «ioguages may take tham further away from their mother tongue 
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JOB POSSTBTT ITTES FOR A FGHAN PRDFESSTONATi; 

IN .^GHANlS'rA^. OP PAKHW ' 

Afghans with profession^ and technical skills are now being recruited to apply their 
talents towards reconstruction efforts planned for Afghanistan. ^ 

tion of ^ mi"rifh?r''&^^ Organization for Migration (lOM) is an international organiza^ 

Af J" t^}-^") assistance to Afghans, lOM (formerly ICM5 is most well-known 
n rhi n^^.^ c ^"^'"^^ ^^^^^ war-wounded Afghan refugees are b^uZ 

P.liL rjM^^ ^"""^P^ ^° '"^"^^^ treatment otherwise not ayailable in 

lo^^is ove^rte^pl^f Su^~^ ^ ^-'^^^^ - ^^^--t 

^° ^T£°r^ projects related to reconstruetferft in Afghanistan, lOM began 
a program of Return of talent" f'or Afghanistan in 1989. The main ioal of the prcTgrm 2 
to provide an opportunity to mterested Afghan professionals to relocate to the regionand 
contribute their skills, knowledge and experience to projects designed to rebuSd the 
inTr- b^^d on the pre^mise that Afghii exper?s^can pro^^deTearer 

long-term techmcal and cultural know-how than their non-Afghan colleagues. for M- 
ghanjstan itself, the program assists in replenishing some of the valuable human resources 
which were lost due to the war, and which hopefully add to developmem effomTSI 
major areas of agriculture, education, health, engineering and public administration. 

HQ W THE RFH MKm tAl KMT mmcMAM m^ , ^ 

Interested Afghan professionals should contact the IOM-¥«^^ngton office to 
J?.?ff«^"v.-^PP^^""°u" Package. The application should be filled out and sem back to 
S?; D u '^^^'■^ compiled and sent to the lOM office in Peshawar. 

lOM-Peshawar is currently rec^vii^ ©pen job descriptions from orgaiff^ons and agencies 
working on the reconstruction process in Afghanistan. lOM will then act as the inter- 
mediary ^to match Afghan professionals in the U.S. with employing organizations in Pakis- 
tan and Afghamstan. r j o e, » * 

... S^hould an applicant successfully receive an offer of employment, he or she may 
qualify for financial assistance from lOM to assist in their return home. This assistance is 
pnmanly intended to ease some of the burden involved in relocating from the U S to the 
region. Assistance can include fully-paid, one-way plane tickets for the professional and 
his/tofef acpendents, as well as some limited funding to help with immediate financial needs 
encountered m the move. 

If youi^e any questions or would like more information on the Return of Talent 
Program for Afghanistan, picase write or call IQM m 



From an article in the 
Washington Post by 

Sadruiiiin Aga Khan 
on 4/17: 

Although pcKe h»» not followed th« Soviet 
withdrawal, Western interest in Afghanistan's 
^oblems seemi to have somewhat lapsed. 
This to no doubt connected to the frustrated 
hope that the refugees would soon be return- 
ing in nussive numbers. But the fact that they 
have not dene to Is not an argument against 
providing funds for the reconstruction of their 
country. The U.N.'s activities are closely 
linked to the future return of the uprooted aiMl 
their reabsorption into Afghan society. 

But it must be recognized that the rcpstria* 
tion of what amounts to 40 percent of the 
world's refugee population will not take place 
unless the refugees themselves perceive that 
there is something worth gd^HlNfc Mm 
art women and children. • . 

Many commentators have outlined dreadful 
I prospects for the future of AXghanistan, using 
I such words as lebaniaatioa,' "Vietnamiza- 
: tion* or 'Mongolianitation.' It Is an undoubted 
I fact that if outside ptfwcrs involved them- 
selves mora in Afghanistan'* economic futurt 
and less in its ptiitiea, the prospects of bMh 
would be far brighter. 

The Afghans are a fiercely independent 
people, and political interference hi their 
country is passionately resented. When they 
request nonlethal help in their moment of 
need, however, the world should heed tbeir 
appeal In recent months the U.N. has t^- 
nessed a growing willingness from aH quarttfs 
to allow U N. provisions destiilid ier civfflsM 
M.the other aids «£ ^Htsff fines t» pss 
through safely. 

It is this emerging consensus that we must 
build on as a basis of unity. Only through the 
kind of assistance that the U.N. is providing 
(on purely huntanitan'an and nonpoiitical con- 
siderations) is there a ch.ince of Afghanistan's 
turning out ip the way we all wish: indepcii' ' 
dent, nonaiigned, nonfundamentalist, largely 
self-supporting and— above ail— peaceful sad 
staWe. 



International Organization for Migration 
1750 K Street NW,#1110 
vVaiiiingion, DC 20006 

Tel.: (202) 862-18^ .. . 



amnesty international 



AFGHANISTAN 

ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL UNrry PAflTY 



In June 1989 arrests war* carried out by the WAD. tha securicy poU^ «f 
Che founding menibers of the nawly fonaad Naclonml Unity P«rer»i ma " ' 
association of university leccurera, scienciscs «id mtmf «£fl^r« which has 
stated its aims M being the establishnenc of democracy and respect for 
huaan ri#i«s in Afghanistan through peaceful means. The party's supporters 
have said it has sought to create an atmosphere for the peaceful transfer 
of power to a government elected by the people of Afghanistan, and to be 
woMn"*** " * liberties and equality between men ar^ 

• 

Among Che detainees are Professor Mohammad Mohsen Formoly. member of 
Che Academy of Science. Kabul University, sentenced to six years' 
imprisonment; Colonel (Dgarwal) Dr Abdul Jalil. lecturer at the University 
of kar. 70 years old. sentenced to two years' iirprisonmenc; Colonel 

Ibdur'ciL7h^?'*v!!*!!^"'; " mscitute of Sodal Sciences; and 

Abdul Gharib Khairkh-h. lecturer at the School of Ideological Scudies 
Amnesty Incernacional does noc have che names of all the detainees Some 
army officers on active service were also among che reported members of the 
National Unity Party detained. 



According to che law on political parties, any association with 500 or 
more members with peaceful aims and which accepts the government's official 
policy of national reconciliation can a^ty to be registered a polleitil 
party. In accordance with this law, tJ^Wational Unity Party reportedly 
un*«?6O0k ta CWBpllr-a list of ae»be#% enclose with their application 
fos registration, ielore the list could be completed, securicy personnel 
known as agents of WAD (formerly KHAD) raided che houses of the founding 
members of che National Unity Parcy in June 1989 and arresced dozens of 
them. The detainees included the prisoners mentioned above. Some of the 
prisoners are believed to have already been cried by a special 
revolutionary court, probably in August 1989; their reported K«fsc««|«s are 
cited above. Amnesty International mt hava other details of tSe 

trials. The procedures of the spaelal revolutionary courts, however, fall 
far shori of internationally established standards for a fair trial. The 
prisonafs ^ not have access to a lawyer of their choice and have no ririit 
to a judlcUi review by a higher tribunal. » , „ 
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The zip code given in the last FORUM 
for the HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFGHANISTAN 
COMMITTEE calendar was incorrect. 
The calendar is available from HRAC, 
% Farkhunda Fakrl, 2055 W. Lunt Ave,, 
Chicago, a for $1,50 each. 

The calendar is for the Afglian year 
1369 (began 3/21/90) so it's not too 
late to order one. 
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In Afghanistan, 
canine warriors 
fight for honor 



By Marc Kaufman 

(nquirer Staff V/riter 

KABUL. Afghanistan — The hulk- 
ing, snarling dog named Palawan 
had his fangs deep into the neck of 
equally ferocious Jang, and would 
not let go. 

Steam rose as the big silver dog's 
warm blood hit the cold air. and Jang 
seemed to go limp. His dry, choked, 
near-death growl hung in the air. 

But the wounded dog made one 
mighty effort — turning and jump- 
ing with the other dog still deep into 
his neck — and the fanfg were loos- 
ened. 

Jang Mm free, and hundreds of 
men watching and wi 
their approval. 

Snarling, the two wild-eyed ani- 
mals went at it again. 

They fought on a muddy, open 
field on the outskirts of the Afghan 
capital. A cold mist had moved in, 
blocking the view of the snow-cov- 
ered mountains all around. 

It was a recent Friday morning, the 
Muslim sabbath, but the 500 Afghan 
men gathered here — businessmen, 
and soldiers and officers — not 
in the mood for prayer. 

In the winter, Friday mornings in 
Kabul mean only one thing to many 
men here: dog fights. 

Afghans are a tough and warlike 
people, well-known for their e9|p>?. 
ness to fight, or watch a fight, affd 
the weekly dog fights are evidence. 

.On a clear, chill day — which 
kjeeps the dogs fresli — as many as 
1,000 men will come to watch the 
dogs battle, and will bring 200 to 300 
dogs with them. The fighting goes on 
all morning, with thousands of dol- 
lars bet 

It is brutal, but it is not, the dog 
owners insist, for nothing: There is a 
great deal of valor and pride to be 
won and lost on the fighting fields of 
Kabul. 

"Our goal is always to have a noble, 
an honorable, fight," said Ahmed Ga- 
dani, a tall, fierce-eyed shopkeeper 
from Kandahar. 

"Dogs should never die by fighting 
— they should always be pulled apart 
so tbey can recover and fight again. 
This is good fighting to see." 

Ears are torn, muzzles shredded 
and necks opened in snarling, un- 
controlled battle until one dog is » . 
declared — with the consent of its 
owner — to be defeated. 

Many of the dogs are fine-looking 
animals — a big, thick-furred local 
breed thatlooks like a mix between a 
Saint Bernard and a German shep- 
herd, with a little bit of wolf thrown 
in. The Afghans call them Koochi 
dogs, because they were initially 
bred by the Koocbi nomads of Af- 
ghanistan as sheep dogs. 

Many are so big and powerful — 
soiTO well over 100 pounds — that 
two men and two leashes.are needed 
to keep a dog under control. 



These dogs are naturally tough, 
but not vicious. Hundreds of Kabul 
families also keep them as pets, and 
privately condefflir%e dog figH^ 
as "nothing a good Muslim would 
do." 

Nobody seems to know when the 
Kabul dog fights began, but all agree 
it was long ago. The bru»i war that 
has engulfed Afghanistan for the last 
11 years, the men say, has neither 
stopped t0L..smh changed 
fights. 

"In Kabul, most of the people can- 
not read, and movies are very few 
these days," explained a government 
worker named IsmatuUah Haq. "Peo- 
ple have little excitement, and they 
' look forward to the <iDg flgiits for 
that." 

However brutal the fights might 
be, the process of matching the con- 
testants has that typically Afghan 
txHttbinatkm of formality, seMeijp 
and politeness that surprises so 
many first-time visitors to the coun- 
try. 

The dog owners sit with their «»k 
mals — often covered in gailaods 
and with harnesses of rich, red Tur- 
komen designs — and both man and 
beast try to look as calm and uninter- 
ested as possible. Some youngsters, 
and then older d(^ trainers, are sent 
from each party to ^ up the o)Bipe- 
tition. 

Tentative contacts are made and 
po^bie bets discussed, Then one 
omtm will make his move: Slowly, 
casually, he will walk with his dog to 
the center of the large — perhaps SO- 
yard-wide — circle. 

If another ovmer wants his dog to 
fight, he will walk his dog forward. 



too. Negotiations continue — with 
the excited dogs barking and strain- 
ing at their leashes — and bets are 
made. 

Then the dogs are unleashed. They 
immediately pounce at each other in 
a snarling rage. In a blur of action 
fur, blood and saliva fly into the air. 

Some dogs are trained to go for the 
jugular, ethers to attM^ the 1^ and 
upend the opponent 

The spectators draw closer, but are 
scolded, pushed and then sometimes 
whipped back by fight organizers. If 
the excited Afghans, their heads cov- 
ered in large turbans and with blan- 
kets slung over their shoulders, get 
too close, the dogs may turn on them. 

When one dog appears beaten the 
fight ends. But it is no easy matter to 
pull apart powerful animals when 
they are intent on killing each other. 
It sometimes takes three or four men 
to separate the dogs. The men grab 
whatever they can — tail, torso or 
leg — to end the fight The wounds of 
both victor and vanquished are 
cleaned and treated with antiseptic 
as soon as the fight ends. 

The fight between Palawan (War- 
rior) and Jang (Battle) was fierce 
and long — lasting more than IS 
minutes. By the end both were pant- 
'•'fi^^.'taidly bloodied, and in pain. 

It was near the bloody finish when 
a sudden reminder streaked by of 
the other Afghan war taking place. 

Shooting up from behind a nearby 
mountaitt, lw© ^vernment rockets 
took off — trailed by long tonpmief 
orange flame. 

The two rockets passed into the 
clouds on their way out to the mu;a- 
heddin-controlled countryside, fol- 
lowed several seconds later by the 
crashing sound of their passing. 

It was as if a peal of thunder had 
broken downUie block — ■ one so 
e«»i'lr Mo#*^ ground but 
neither the dogs nor their owners 
nor the spectators seemed to notice. 

They were much too involved in 
the timeless war before them. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer ~ 
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Palawan (meaning Warrior), with 
his collar decorated before battle, is 
handled by his master. 
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Friday morning on the outskirts of Kabul, in a muddy field, the Koo<:hi dogs fight 
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for sport. 



DINING OUT 

Pamir 
morristown 



Food: Afghan 
Ambiance: Casbah 
Service: Somewhat rushed 
Wine List: No liquor license 
Price Value: Very good 

It 's refreshing to find a restaurant that knaws 
exactly what it is, and Pamir is just such a 
place. Its snappy outdoor awning boldly 
announces pamir—cuisineof Afghanistan, 
and the restaurant's large front windows carry 
the theme further, with displays of coroer 
samovars and Afgtnfi artifi^s. 'Bkp inms 
and you'll find a handsome Afghan rug spread 
on the floor and a refrigerated display case 
stocked with some of the world's more exotic 
desserts. You sense immediately that your 
visit to this restaurant will be unusual, and 
it is. 

That's because Afghan food is a curious 
mixture of tastes and textures. The country's 
location — landlocked on the major trading 
routes between Russia, the Middle East, and 
India — is reflected in its food, an earthy, 
sometimes spicy, yet noble blend of all three 
traditions. Lamb and eggplant are staples of 
the Afghan kitchen, and these are often spiked 
with yogurt, onion, garlic (lots of it), and 
cinnamon. Of special interest is the rice. Pamir 
serves the nutty Basmati variety, desctitMis 
"white spice rice," which is grown in (he 
foothills of the Himalayas, and which, with its 
toothy texture, is the pwfecl foil for the sauces 
served here. 

The dining room itself has a dark, exotic 
quality because the chandeliers cast little light 
on the greenish-blue walls and red carpet. On 
our first visit a tall, elegant waiter with eyes 
like Omar Sharif emerged from the shadows. 
An Afghan native, he wore a gold-spangled 
vest and flashed a warm smile. He asked if we 
were familiar with the menu, and our negative 
reply gave him the opportunity to describe 
each item and its sauce in great detail. His 
tendency to address only the men at the table, 
however, was disconcerting, but may have 
been a cuttural pecsHarity rather than a Itpse 
in common courtesy. He also rushed us along, 
plunking down one course as he removed the 
dishes from the earlier one, so that we pol- 
ished off a multicourse dinner in less than an 
hour. 

While the menu loc|k$ quite diverse at first 
glance, choices are d^n variations of the 
same thing. The same can be said about sauces, 
especially the ubiquitous tomato/meat sauce 
and the pureed spinach sauce, which appear 
and reappear. The quality of the ingredients, 
however, is uniformly excellent. #im^ough 
portion sizes tepd, to Jbe sniiU. 

The best api^fzCi- 1 tiled was aushak. a 
fragile, ravioli-type dumpling filled with scal- 
lions and topped with yogurt and meat sauce. 
Of the two fried turnover appetizers listed, the 
better one is stuffed with potato and meat. 
Called hulanee kaihalou, it is served with 
yogurt and is nicely flavored and not greasy, 
while the spicy Afghan sauce flavored with 
vinegar and coriander gave a nice accent to 
samhosa goushii. the piUow-Sjh^d fried 
pastries stuffed with BeeC cfitck-peas. and 
spices. 

A full-bodied soup called atish was laced 
with diced vegetables and ground beef; I would 
have enjoyed it more if it had been served 
piping hot instead of (epid, although, accord- 
ing to the restaurant, it is deliberately served 
warm. But you can dip the crusty flat bread 
into it and have quite a meal. In addition, a 
fresh-tasting salad is included in the dinner 
price, but it is served in a small bowl and 
the garlicky yogurt dressing is not mixed 
through. 

Several different kabobs are offered, in- 
cluding lamb, chicken, and ground beef. In 



each, the featured meat is marinated, threaded 
on a skewer, and broiled. The kabob is served 
with rice or vegetables. My favorite was the 
tender and flavorful chicken kabob, but all 
were first-rate. 

Two of the more interesting lamb entries 
are noran,?e palaw and sabsi-chalaw. The 
first is a striking dish in which a mountain of 

white rice is laced with mushy pistachios and 
almonds, flavored with rosewater, and 
sprinkled with aconfetti of orange peel. Buried 
under the rice mountain, one finds ctnMcs of 
lamb. While there wasn't much meat in this 
dish, each piece was tender and tasty. Sahsi- 
chalaw was a stew-like creation, with pieces 
of lamb served in a spinach/onion sauce, ail 
of which was ladled over Basmati rice. 

For dessert ihm'iffrme, a milky^custaEd- 
like pudding, whidrw^t&d Neavify ffavored 
with rosewater for my taste; and baghlawa, a 
walnut-based pastry with flaky crust that is 
very similar to Greek baklava. except that it 
is made with lemon and orange syrup instead 
of honey and is not quite so sweet. The jumbo 
fried pastry called elephant em m luiother 
option. 



85 Washington Street {Route 24), Morrisiown 
(201-605-1095). Lunch: Tuesday through 
Friday, 1 1 JO AM to 2:30 PM. Dinner: Sunday 
through Thursday, 4:30 to 10 PM: Friday and 
Saturday, 4:30 to II PM. MasterCard, Visa. 
Wheelchair access easy. Dinner^ tm with- 
out wine averages $35. 



Kabul RMtaurant 

541 Stated. Ht\OV5o r4^ US^SC- 
266-6322 

C^n 11 a.m.- 10:30 p.in. Hon.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-10 p.m. Sun. Dinner from 
4:30. Nearest parking in Lake Street 
Ramp. Wheelchair accessible. 
Smoking and nonsnaddii^ sections. 
VISA, MastefOott. 



OccaaioflAlly^ in 
1 



a restatirant 

^ktfc3i«ii, '£ ftttle magic occurs. 
Culinary alchemy is practiced, and 
perfectly ordinary ingredients are 
combined and worked with such skill 
and understanding that soEoettvuns truly 
specter is erea^. 

Ghaf oor Zaf ari has a laiack for making 
kitchen magic happen whenever he 
touches Afghanistan cuisine. He has 
done so at Paiyshir, on Odana Road, and 
now he has brought his Southwest 
Asian magic to State Street, where— 
witlt Ms brother Saboor and head chef 
Nuri Elgutaa— he has opened the Kabul 
Restanrant. Judging by the crowds in 
the restaurant's Hrst week, the Kabul is 
an Instant hit. If you haven't tried it 



(ground beef and chicken?) in a 
moderately spicy and highly seasoned 
broth. The house s^ad— crisp greens 
with a sli^tly swe«t euciunber-curry 
dressing— offered a nice contrast. And 
the flat Afghan bread is in itself reason 
enough to come to the Kabul. (The 
bread is now avaUable in some Madison- 
area grocery stores.) 

A companion and I returned for 
dinner several days later. Companion 
ordered the very pleasing evening 
special, Lamb Tjyine ($8.95)-chunks of 
ciiantro, oregano and other spices, and 
served with sliced pe^rf»es, green 
peppers and carrots. 

I tried the mahi ($7.75), which is 
described as "fresh fUet of catfish 
baked with seasoning and served with a 
spiced tomato-based sauce with 
mushrooms." Tlus mahi is not to be 
confused with mahi-mahi, whfeh b Hie 
dolphin fish caught in Hawaiian waters. 
And the dolphin fish used to make 
mahi-mahi, in turn, is not to be con- 
fused with the friendly dolphin of 
"FUpper" fame, which is not a ffeJi but 
a marine munmal. But I digress. 

I love catfish, but had never before 
thought to order it in an Afghan 
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yet, I urge you to do so without further restaurant. And now I wiU most cer- 

T -L. —n J * ^ tainly order it again and again-for it is 

I generally do not try a new one of those rnngc dishesTrhe filleS 
restu^ m its first month or two- ^mm^m^m^hing in a riSi cu^ 
oftm tt tmeiod of trial and error— but I seasoned with tumeric, ciiantro, 
cottkln't resist stopping in for lunch at coriander and other spices, and served 
Kabtil during its inaugural week. I ate with sliced potatoes. Kabul's mahi 
lightly— Mashauwa soup, house salad, easily takes a spot on my list of all-time 
Afghan bread ($3.76) md a bottle Of favorite dishes. 



Garten Brau bock beer. 

The llashauwa soup was delightful— 
diiclq|}eaB, ai^'fHts» ik» and meats 





AS THE FASTEST PIZZAMAKER ALIVE, 
WAHEED ASIM HAS A WINNING 
SECRET: HE KNEADS THE DOUGH 



We finished the evening with Arabic 
coffee and a dish of fresh strawberries, 
raspberries and kiwi, all nestled into a 
large dollop of whipped cream. It was 
the perfect ending to a perfect meal.H 

ISTHMUS 
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Waheed Asim wanted what every 
young immigrant wants: a slice of 
the good life. Asim's American dream 
wasn't just pie in the sky either. Thanks to 
the Horatio Alger virtues of pluck, hard 
work and dedication — combined with the 
superhuman eye-hand coordination of a 
Michael Jordan— Asim, 19, is roiling in 
dough. For three years he has been 
America's champion §iz3^Riaker. 

Asim's rise to pizza superstardom be- 
gan modestly enough in the parking tot of 
a Domino's Pizza in Alexandria, Va. "He 
was 14. He just kept hangiRg around. He 
didn't spe^ a wonl of Englistt." says 
Frank Meefcs, the franchisee and Asim's 
biggest fan. "He was willing to work hard, 
so we hired him." For Asim, an Afghan 
who had been in the US. for jua one 
week, it was instmt culture shock. "I had 



never seen a pizza." he says. "1 didn't 
even know what a pizza was. 1 started out 
as a garbage man, in charge of the trash." 

In six months Waheed worked his way 
out of garbage and into pizzamaking. The 
money he Made— S3.45 an hour plus bo- 
nuses—meant survival for his family, 
who had left everything when they fled 
Afghanistan in 1983. His father had died, 
and his mother got Waheed, his brother 
aad sistettaiit of tl^ ^JHWljem Ac pre- 
text that she had to go to Ma for sur- 
gery. "We hadhcwses in Af^iaaistan," 
he says, "but we left them so they would 
think we were c«itng hack." 

The family w^sttil struggling when 
Asim entered the Pizza Olympics in Ann 
Arbor,Mich.,in 1986. Just like anyOlym- 
pic hc^ful, he had carefully honed his 
skills. "For a year and a half 1 worked real 



hard," he says. "I picked up techniques- 
how to use the little seconds that we waste. 
After work I'd do a little jogging and come 
back and start practicing. But 75 percent 
^TOf^?^ is at work; I do about 260 
proSte'hear." Asim's dedication paid 
oC Hecame in second that year and won 
S7.500. The next year he won first place 
andS8,50O. Asim retained his title again in 
1 988 and last year won again, making 1 6 
pizzas in 3 minutes, 4 1 seconds. 

Waheed used his prize money to make 
a down payment on a town house in Al- 
e.xandria for his family. His lightning 
speed has propelled him into a manageri- 
al training program, and he iilbo truvels 
the country demonstrating his skills and 
preaching the virtues of pizza. "I love piz- 
za," he says. "I eat pizza, if not three 
times a day, at least twice." c 
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ROADS AND RIVALS: The Political Uses 
of Access in the Borderlands of Asia 
by Mahnaz Ispahani, Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1990. 256 pp., 
maps, illus. $29.95. 

Ispahan! explores the crucial but unac- 
knowledged role that land routes have 
played in the strategic, poUtical, and eco- 
nomic evolution of the borderlands of Cen- 
tral South, and West Asia, an increasingly 
developed frontier where Pakistani, Ira- 
nian, Afghan, American, and Soviet inter- | 
ests compete. 

The AFGHAN MEDIA RESOURCE CENTER, 
U.P.O. Box 909, Peshawar, has publi- 
shed a report of its activities for 
the past few years. The 24-page 
illustrated report is available from 
the Center at the above address. 
Haji Sayed Daud directs the Center. 

MAPS OF MUGHAL INDIA. Drawn by Jean- 
Bap tiste-Joseph Gentil, Agent for the 
French Gov't to the Court of Shuja-ud- 
daula at Faizabad, in 1770, by Susan 
Gole, Kegan Paul Int'l, (Routledge, 
29 West 35th St., New York, NY 10001- 
2291), April 1990. 60 pp., illus. 
throughout. $85. 

STATE, REVOLUTION, & SUPERPOWERS IN 
AFGHANISTAN by Hafizullah Emadi, Prae- 
ger Publishers (order from Greenwood 
Press, 88 Post Road West, Box 5007, 
Westport, CT 06881), 1990. 176 pp. 
ISBN 0-275-93460-8. $39.95. 

This volume studies the process of nation-state 
building, its role in nnodernization and devel- 
opments in Afghanistan following World War ti 
to the period of Soviet occupation of the country j 
in December 1979, and the struggle of various i 
social strata for social transformation in the I 
country. Emadi explores the policies of the ! 
United States and Soviet Union and their eco- 
nomic assistance in Afghanistan's modernization 
projects following World War II. Each superpower 
tried to wind Afghanistan to its side by sup- i 
porting a particular social strata within the state 
apparatus. 

CONTENTS: Foreword; Introduction; State and Soci- 
ety; Politics of Change and Developnnent; State and 
the Superpowers; Politics of the Resistance; Problems I 
and Outlook; Appendix; Selected Bibliography; Index. 

HAFIZULLAH EMADI is the author of several 
articles and papers. He received his Ph.D frbm 
the University of Hawaii. 

"Afghanistan in 1989" by Theodore 
Eliot, Jr., in ASIAN SURVEY, Vol. XXX, 
#2, February 1990. 



"Afghanistan - War as a Factor of Entry 
into Politics" by Olivier Roy, "On the 
Routes of 'Hijrat*" by Marek Sliwinski, 
& "The Militia in Afghanistan" by 
Gilles Dorronsoro & Chantal Lobato, 
all appeared in CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, 
Vol. 8, #4, 1989. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF EARLY INNER 
ASIA, edited by Denis Sinor, Cambridge 
University Press, 40 West 20th Street, 
New York, NY 10011, 1990. 504 pp. $79.50. 

Ocigiiudly announced as Volunie I of The Cambridge History of Central 
Asia, this book will now be published as a one volume history. (Volumes 
2 and 3. previously announced, will not now be published.) 

This book introduces the geographical setting of Inner Asia and fol> 
lows its history from the paleolithic era to the rise of the Mongol empire 
in the thirteenth century. From earliest times Inner Asia has linked and 
separated the great sedentary civilizations of Europe and Asia. In the 
premodem period it was definable more as a cultural than a geographical 
entity, its frontiers shifting according to the changing balances of power. 

Written by distinguished international scholars who have pioneered 
the exploration of Inner Asia's pooriy documented past, this book chron- 
ologically traces the varying historical achievements of the disparate 
population groups in the region. These include the Scythians and Sar> 
matians, the Hsiung-nu, the Huns and Avars, the people of the Russian 
steppes, the lUrk empire, the Uighurs and the Tibetan empire. It is the 
editor's hope that this book will bring Inner Asia more closely into the 
fabric of world history 

Cootributon: Denis Sinor, Robert N. Taaffe, A.P. Okladnikov, A.I. 
Melyukova, Ying-Shih YQ, A.K. Narain, Samuel Szideczky-Kardoss, 
Peter B. Golden, Colin Mackerraa, Helmut Hoffman, Herbert Franke. 

FAMOUS AFGHANS OR THE ROLE OF AFGHANS IN 
THE HISTORY & CIVILIZATION OF INDIA by 
Ghulam Ghaus Khaibari, Ministry of In- 
formation & Culture, ROA. 304 pp. In 
Pushto. The book describes in 8 chapters 
"the golden eras of Afghan rulers, 
scholars, poets, in India during the 
11th century A.D. & afterwards." KT 1/22 

«"A Vegetal Dye Weaving Project for Af- 
ghan Turkomans" by Chris Walter in 
ORIENTAL RUG REVIEW, Vol. 10, #2, Dec/ Jan 
1990. 

"Pitfalls in Policy on the Path to Kabul" 
by Richard Mackenzie in INSIGHT, April 
9, 1990. 

A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AFGHAN COUNCILS prepared for 
ACBAR by Lynn Carter & Kerry Connor, 
April 1989, Peshawar. 52 pp. 

A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE ACHAEMENID 
EMPIRE by M.A. Dandamaev, trans, into 
English by W.J. Vogelsang, Leiden, E.J. 
Brill, 1989. 373 pp + illus., maps. 
$90. ISBN 90 04 09172 6 
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THE SOVIET WITHDRAWAL FROM AFGHANISTAN, Amin Saikal & William Maley, eds,, Cam- 
bridge/New York/Melbourne, Cambridge University Press, 1989. 177 pp., notes, 
index. Contributors: Amin Saikal, William Maley, Louis Dupree, T.H. Rigby, Geof- 
frey Jukes, Robert F. Miller, Leslie Holmes, Richard A. Falk, J.L. Richardson. 

This is a collection of papers presented at a scholarly symposium held by the 
Political Science Department of the Australian National University in August 1988. 
Except for the Americans Louis Dupree and Richard Falk, the participants were all' 
associated with Australian universities. 



The symposium was held only a few months after the Geneva accords were signed 
and the announced withdrawal of uniformed Soviet ground forces began, when 
euphoria was at its height and long before the settlement's dismaying conse- 
quences had become too obvious to be dismissed. Apparently none of the authors 
had hands-on involvement in any aspect of significant military or political 
policy on the post-1978 Afghanistan crisis or (except for Dr. Dupree) extensive 
post-invasion field experience, any of which might have inspired more skepti- 
cism. In any case, they all accept as their point of departure what then 
constituted wisdom - e.g., that the UN-brokered settlement was a successful 
solution, that the Soviet Union was withdrawing totally and giving up its 
effort to control Afghanistan, that Kabul's communist regime would speedily 
collapse, that a triumphant resistance would form a new government, that the 
refugees would rush homeward, etc. Unfortunately, the reality of events has 
long since demolished such illusions and vitiated conclusions based on them. 

In addition, although the editors point out that the authors "were in no way obli- 
gated to adopt a particular methodological approach, or to conform to a particular 
line of argument," all come from the academic world and their papers take an essen- 
tially academic approach based largely on published sources. 

A scholarly perspective is often a virtue, particularly when time and distance 
make it possible to sort out the facts. But it is not adequate - at least not 
yet - in the case of Afghanistan, where the realities are extremely confused 
and more messy. Machiavellian and complicated than most; where much of the truth 
is still hidden, disguised or falsified; and where the situation is, to put it 
mildly, still in flux. (As one well-known foreign affairs writer remarked, 
"Afghanistan is so complicated that by comparison, the whole Central American 
mess is a piece of cake.") Moreover, since much of the general writing and 
reporting on Afghanistan is (and always has been) remarkably uninformed, super- 
ficial, and inaccurate, analysis based on published sources is unavoidably 
handicapped by the flaws of those sources. Nevertheless, the book is not with- 
out interest. 

Those familiar with the work of the American participants will find their contri- 
butions characteristic. The late Louis Dupree' s paper epitomizes his lifelong 
anthropological approach to Afghan issues. Richard Falk labors as usual to estab- 
lish moral and political equivalency between the Soviet Union in Afghanistan since 
1979 and the United States almost anywhere and always. 

One might anticipate that the Australian scholars would provide some fresh. Pacific- 
oriented perspectives, but their work turns out to rely in large part on the same 
sources used by European and American scholars. There is, however, information of 
significant interest in the papers by T.H. Rigby, Geoffrey Jukes and Leslie Holmes, 
who deal with the effect of Afghanistan on, respectively, Soviet domestic politics, 
the Soviet armed forces and Sino-Soviet relations. All three draw on primary 
Soviet sources. These papers (and, to a lesser degree, the others) include 
additional data on events between 1979 and 1988. 
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The book can be of interest to knowledgeable readers who can spot errors and dig 
out the useful bits. Its very flaws make it useful to anyone who wants to know 
what went wrong after Geneva, since it provides a compendium of most of the 
misinformed and unrealistic assumptions connected with the settlement which helped 
pave the way for subsequent disasters and widespread disillusion. So, even though 
events have invalidated many of its authors' premises and conclusions, this can 
be a worthwhile - though not an essential - addition to the specialist's bookshelf. 

Rosanne Klass 

New York, New York 



THE HAZARAS, Hassan Poladi, Stockton CA, Mughal Publishing Co., 1989. Pp. xvi H- 
431, index. (Distributed through Avenue Books, 840 W. Benjamin Holt Drive, 
Stockton, CA 95207) $19.95. 

The Hazaras are a minority people in Afghanistan whose customs and historical 
experience have been treated lightly in most studies of Afghanistan. Their own 
memory of their past has scarcely been recorded, and much of what is recorded 
comes from outsiders. Moreover, most works on the Hazaras have received rela- 
tively little attention, especially in comparison with their historic rivals, the 
Pashtuns. Hassan Poladi has produced the first monograph on the Hazaras aiming 
to be comprehensive. Drawing from a diversity of sources in several languages, 
Poladi has collected what is known about the history and culture of these people 
and adds some new material from his own experience of growing up a Hazara. This 
book thus represents a certain viewpoint - an attempt by a single Hazara to 
record the customs, beliefs and historical experience of his people. 

The book is dedicated to "the soul§ of hundreds of thousands of Hazara men, women, 
and children who lost their lives during the 1891-1893 war," and, indeed, the 
focus of the book seems to be the hardships of the Hazaras under Afghan rule and 
in particular the extreme circumstances of the Abdur Rahman period when the 
Hazaras were compelled to accept Kabul rule. A separate chapter is devoted to 
the Hazara j at war, separated from the other chapters on Hazara history, presumably 
to emphasize the events of that period. Also, a full chapter is given to the 
enslavement of the Hazaras. In the final two chapters, "Economy" and "The 
Hazaras as a Minority," Poladi presents extensive evidence of discrimination 
against his people in the modern period, attributing it as much to their religious 
sect (most Hazaras are Shi'ite) as to their race and the competition for resources. 

Poladi was not a polished scholar and the book has certain weaknesses. He has 
assembled and attempted to use virtually everything he could find on his sub- 
ject; hence, the inclusion of some unnecessary material. The comments of poorly 
informed travelers are treated with the same resjpect as the measured reports 
of thorough scholars. Nevertheless, after extensive summaries of such diverse 
works he usually comes to defensible conclusions of his own, and, despite his 
evident apologetic purpose, he presents a reasonable and plausible image of the 
Hazara experience. Indeed, weaknesses aside, this book is a rich mine of in- 
formation on the Hazaras, for Poladi 's inclusion of everything that is known 
about them makes it an incomparable source on the subject. 

The book is a kind of final utterance of Hassan Poladi, "a project of the heart," 
as someone close to him put it, for he passed away in the same year his book was 
published. I was unable to learn much about him. He set up a trust to manage 
his book and his family has been unreachable. He was himself born in Pakistan 
of Hazara refugees from Afghanistan. His name suggests that he was a member 



of the Polada tribe, whose ancestral territories are in Uruzgan. But he appears 
to have been strongly assimilated to the Hazara culture of Quetta, where he was 
raised; at least he supplied less information on the kinship terminology of 
Uruzgan, presumably his family's ancestral homeland, than on that of several 
other parts of the Hazara j at (on which published sources provided adequate in- 
formation) . Poladi received a Bachelor of Science degree with honors from the 
University of Sind and a Master's degree from the University of the Philippines • 
Later he received a second Master's degree from Cornell University, where (as he 
told me in a phone conversation last year) he did most of the research for this 
book. He became a naturalized American citizen and according to the dust jacket 
( which he of course designed himself) worked in Stockton as a "freelance 
writer ; his banker told me that he also sold insurance. 

It has become common in recent years for Third World peoples to write histories 
and cultural studies from their own point of view. These works have supplied 
perspectives that have been veiled from the awareness of most scholars, who have 
been largely dependent on the well-intentioned, but nevertheless somewhat biased, 
research reports of Euro-Americans. In this work we find the viewpoint of a 
people who have been supressed within a Third World nation; it is a viewpoint 
that (according to Poladi) is poorly understood by the dominant peoples within 
Afghanistan, to say nothing of outsiders. Hassan Poladi's attempt at a com- 
prehensive examination of the Hazaras should stimulate new discussions about 
their origins and history and provoke a fresh interest in their experience as a 
minority people. 

Indeed, it may be hoped that works such as these will receive the attention of 
other Afghans, particularly those who will emerge from the current war to 
positions of responsibility. Soon the energy for war will be spent and the 
various Afghanistan peoples will have the opportunity (or so we hope) to build 
a new nation. The Hazaras as a minority who have suffered under previous re- 
gimes will be among those elements seeking a more secure status. Now appears 
to be the time for the new leaders of the country to consider precisely how 
the new society shall institutionalize equal access to opportunity and influence 
for all the peoples of the country. Careful reflection on this extensive 
catalogue of the Hazaras' sufferings might help avoid the injustices of the past. 

Robert L. Canfield 

Washington University in St. Louis 



From an article on Joey Adams by his wife Cindy 
in the March 18 . issue of OUR TOWN describing 
a cultural exchange tour in Afghanistan: 

In 1961 Joey, who was at the point President of AGVA, American Guild of Variety 
Artists, was sent by President Kennedy to head our first Cultural Exchange unit to 
Southeast Asia. While Russia was shipping its ballerinas and trained bears abroad, 
our country was sending J A. 

t V2 months the troupe worked places like Uos, Cambodia, Vietnam and 
points East. In Kabul, Afghanistan, Joey & Co. did their thing on a field, to 10,000 
Afghans sitting ^cross-leggcd on the ground. It was their Jeshyn Fair, held annuaUy in 
Sept. Joey did jokes m phonetic Farsi, the Afghan language. They loved Joey. As I 
remember saying: "They should only love you so much in America." 

The audience laughed and screamed. What they didn't do was applaud. Afghans 
don't know from our quaint Western Custom. The ambassador-in-greasepaint from 
New York asked help from the country's sovereign. His Majesty King Zahir. After 
each joke the king clapped his hands high over his head. His countrymen foUowed 
suit. And, like I say, Joey was an instant big hit. Too bad the king wasn't. As you may 
have heard, the monarchy in Afghanistan has gone the way of Jane Pauley. 



' AP"* ^- Jamil Hanifi wiU speak 

on The Myth of the Pushtun State, Rule and 
Dominance in Afghanistan.- Dr. Hanifi 
received his Ph.D. in anthropology in 1969 and 
taught at California State University (1968-^9) and 
Northern Ilhnois University (1969-82). As an 
mdcpendent scholar, his current research deals with 
problems of ethnicity, state-tribe and center-periphery 
Ifinl?"- ? Afghanistan. Using historical. 
f.Ti. and first-hand ethnographic data, this 

tallc will dispute the assumption (cuwently held in all 
litcniturc deaUng with Afghanistan) that 
Pushtuns had been politically dominant and had 
created a soK:aUed "tribal state" in Afghanistan. 

From the Univ. of Michigan's Center for Near 
Eastern. & North African Studies NEWSLETTER 
March-April, 1990. 
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THE KABUL TIMfES 

Nonniri^ prevails throughout the country 



In the name of lAJlah, 
tibeMerotful, the Ben«f- 
<ceat, 

Dear countrymen, se- 
rvicemen of the country's 
armed forces! 

Following my apeech^ 
e* yesterdiy and txxliy 
at 9:30 »xn^ I would lilke 

to addtcM you once sega- 
in wm, «t 1:30 pjn. today, 
March 7. 1990. 
Painful and oataatrop- 
c events took place in 
the past 24 hours due to 
the traitorous attempt by 
Shahnawaz - Gult>uddini, 
mercenanies and agents 
of Pakistani intelligence 
services, exposing ev- 
ermore theirs and 
their cliques black 
and mtlA^^Hkmn f a«e. 

Shahnawaz and a hand^ 
ful of traitors, amibitious 
to capture vtaite power, 
resorted wrdth cruelty and 
far from every human. 
Islamic and moral stan- 
dards, to arms and bom- 
bed the crowded pMIt 



Text of President Najtbnllah's speech at 1:39 p,iii. on nfarch 7: 



J 



of Kabul city and state 
estsbii^bsnents as a resu- 
lt of which a number of 

coqpE^iiym^ ^e , 
red kM. wbmti^A. 

Hereby, I express my 
condolence and those 
of 'the^4<Niie^^ of 
the state of the Republic 
of Afghanistan to the fa- 
milies of the martyrs and 
the wounded and assure 
them that the perpetrat- 
ops of these baibaric cri- 
mes would be puniished 
soon. 

Dt» c om p itrl iS t sf 
The recent events, with 
all their bltternegs. made 
the last devilish, masks 
to fall down fr&m the 
dirty and inhuman faces 
of GuJbuddin^Shahnawaz 
and their treacherous col- 
laborators. 

These extremist, self- 
ish, adventurist war-wio- 
ngering and treacherous 

overtly und mioK v^io- 



Assadiillah Sarwari 
extradition demanded 



Annouiiconent of the 
hi^ headquarters of 
the Svptemi Com- 
mmi ot the 
Armed Forces of the RA: 

The Siapreme Comma- 
nd of. tfce Armed. Forces 
(rf iS^'isoimtvy informs 
the compatriots that Assa- 
dullah Sarwari witlio\st 
infonninrg the concerned 
uitbtwities of the RA left 
his post as the ambassad- 
or of the RA in A(0m 
I and went to India. 

Based on the authen- 
tic information, he esta- 
blished contacts with 
the intelligence services 
of Paldstan thiou^ Pa- 
cha Gul Wafadar and 
Gulibuddin. There are 
undeniable documents 
with tile Supreme Comm- 
and of the armed forces 
of the RA wfuch proves 
the collaboration of Assa- 
cftllah Sarwari with 
the abortive coup d'etat 
of the traitors, organized 



by the intelligence servi- 
ces of Pakistan. Asaduli- 
aih Sarwari's hands are 
stained with the bFood of 
hundreds of innocent co- 
mpatriots. 

Assadullah Sarwari 
is considered the main 
perpetrator of the abort- 
ive coup d'e<at, therefore, 
the govemnment of the 
RA would demand his 
extradition from the co- 
untry wbere he is resid- 
ing. 

Similarly, the Supre- 
me Command of the 
armed forces of the 
RA calls on the comp- 
atriots tbat they dio- 
uld not desist fwm any 
efforts in apprehending 
Asadullah Sarwari, this 
traitor to the nation, ei- 
^ter pmvsh him or ^nd 
aim omt to the A^an 
state autivorities. This pa- 
triotic action would be 
materially and morally 
appreciated. 

Smtmam Cwiaiii of 
tihe Amwd Wmtm vt 
RA. 



U8 means and methods, 
plotted against the peace 
and security of the peo- 
ple of Afghan ifrtan and 
caused numerous murd- 
er and destructions ■ in 
the country. 

On behalf of all the 
partiotic ami peace-lov- 
ing people dt Afghanis- 
tan, I expresEi gratitude 
to all soldiers, noCHCom- 
miasioned officers, offic- 
ere and generads of the 
armed forces of RA for 
discharging res<riutely 
and bravely their duties 
^'^Inding the peaee 
and security of the peeh 
pie of Afghanistan. 

Dear countrymen, ser- 
vicemen of tbe heroic «v 
med forces! 

On behalf of the Si^ 
reme Council for the De- 
fence of Homelmd, I as- 
sure you that the sMuai- 
ion is nmmal aU over the 
country. The umts and 
detachments at the coun- 
try's armed forees a** 
ready with vi^lanoe and 
coniMIt preparedness to 
rebuff and crush every 
intrigue and fHat of the 
foreign enemies of Afgb- 
anistan and thefar locMl 
mercenaries^ 
In some of the unats, 
and ampetent coo 
have taken 
the initiative, disarming 
and arresting the eleme- 
nts attached to G^lte4- 
din and Shahnawaz band. 

Hie only event repor- 
ted in the last two hours 
is tbe exchange of spor- 
adic fire ia a part of 
Bagram arnport. Warm 
and patriotic messages 
have been received by 
the Supreme Qsmm'md 
of the Aimed Foroe* fr- 
om aU garrisons^ umts 
and detachments of the 
armed forces of RA and 
^1 parts g| |^ country, 
assuring tM!#^nill control 
over tbe situation and co- 
mbat readiness for defen- 
ding tbe interests of ho- 
meland, people and reco- 
nciUation against the in- 
trigues of the coup plott- 
ers of Gulbuddin-Shahn- 
awaz band. 

The last resistance sm- 
all nucleus qf the aocom- 
iriioes of the treacherous 
band of Sbahnanvaz-Gulb- 



uddin in the headquarters 
of the Defence Minostry 
of RA has been crushed 
and Dandaman palace has 
been deared off this tra- 
itorous cUque. Also, the 
persons and units, decei- 
ved and drawn by this or 
liiat means, to the abor- 
tive coup attempt of 6b- 
afanarwaK-GuSbuddin, ha- 
ve been establishing co- 
ntacts with the Defence 
Ministry and Supreme 
Command of the armed 
forces and introducing th- 
emselves to tbe units and 
detsehmenlB of the arm- 
ed forces after the anti- 
Afghan and inbiBnan es- 
scukC' Ox Be B'a^ravias gr- 
oups was exp- 
osed and after he- 
aring the announcements 
of the Supreme Command 
of the armed forces of 
RA on guaranteeing the 
safety of those who come 
under the command of 
the Supreme command of 
Wm ibmed forces 

Now, when situation 
is speedily returning to 
nottnal, I would like to 
ennp r e ss deep gratitude 
for the devotion, loyalty 
and bravery of all ttie 
personnel <rf the armed 
ttttem (rf tihe Republic 
of Af^unistan, and for 
the vi^anoe and cooper- 
ation of the noble, pious 
and patriotic people of 
Afghanistan in suppress- 
ing and neutralizing the 
bloody and ferocious pl- 
< ot of -Uie enemies of the 
country and their local 
accompL'ces. In the cou- 
rse of their prideful his- 
tory, the people of Afgh- 
anistan could bravdy de- 
fend, with the 
help of -God the Alm- 
ighty, their political ind- 
fpendence, territorial in- 
tegrity, national sovere- 
ignty, dignity, honour 
and high interests of the 
homeland. Inshallah. th- 
ey would defend , them 
in future too. 

yictory esiMW ^^liiii 

Allah. 

MARCH 8, 1999 



Politburo 

Condemning this trea- 
son of the coup plotters 
as contradicting all the 
organizational and moral 
objective and the peace- 
able aspirations of the 
PDPA. the Politburo de- 
cided that Shahnawaz 
Tanai, Niaz Mohatrnmad 
Momand, Sayed Moham- 
mad Gulabzoi, Mir Sah^ ' 
Karwal, and Col. Gen. 
Nazar Mohammad sho- 
uld -be expelled from 
the membership of the 
Politburo" of tfe PDPA 
and" be dismissed from 
other party . posts, and 
the traitors liike Saleh 
Mohammad Zeray, and 
Ghulam D%stagir Panjs- 
heri be expelled from the 
PDPA CC as per the pa- 
rty Rules. 3/10 



ministers 




Raz Mohammad Pakte- 
en. Minister of Interior. 



3/7 
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Slhahnawaz expelled 
from PDPA CC 



1%e annouiioenMat of 
the Secretariat of the 
Cen^l Committee of 
People's Democratic Par 
rty of Afghanistaii, PDPA: 

Shahna-nraz by or- 
ganising a coup d'etat 
with the 'Collalboration of 
Gulbuddin and the Inter- 
Services Intelligence , 
(ISI) of ilPakistan not on^ 
ly committed a national 
treason, but a 

treason »g»kssk the ^feo- 
ple's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan, as well. 

He, utiilising his party- 
positidn, iMd hem reatrt- 
ting to aiiii-^arty provoc- 
ations^ creation of disc- 
or<i among the party lea- 
dership and the ranks ini 
side the party and org- 
anising unrest among th- 
em for quite some time. 
This way, he tried under 
different pretexts to pr- 
event the im pigmentation 
of the policy of the PDPA, 
, namely, the natioii^} rec- 
onciliation policy in the 
country. 

Shahnanvaz con- 
tinued his anti-party and 
anti-national actions to 
the extent of committing 
treason against the nait- 
ion. and in collaboration 
with the criminal Guib- 
' uddin and through him 
with the cooperation of 
the Inter-Servicea Inte- 
lligence of Pakistan hat- 
ched schemes against the 
Republic of Af ghantetan 

Recently, that on the 
one hand the armed opp- 
ositi<ni have faced miiit- 

ary defeats and Gulbudd- 
in's plot in the month of 
Qaus waa foiled. Sb- 
ahnawaz and his 

traitorous accomplices tr- 
ied in this delicate situ- 
ation in the history of the 

country to create unrest 
iaside ^ xmt^ M Mm 
PDPA and the armed for- 
ces of the country, on the 
other. 



Shahnawaz- and 
his traitorous accompli- 1 
ces for implementation of 

their |>lot have yi«dded to 
the crimimd Guibdiin 
and the (ISI) of Pakistan, 
and this way, they not 
only did not take into vi- 
ew the nationid interests, 
but completely trampled 
underfoot all the party 
norms to the extent of tr- 
<e$aim WAe piKtf. 

As Shahnawaz be- 
fore escaping from his 
hide-out, threw away im 
party metnisersliip card; 

a hanouraiile document 
vhich links each memi- j 
Der with the party, that 

is, in the service ai the I 
peopJe and in defence of 
^'■wtmatk' interests of I 
the people of JAQghanis-j 
tan; which was today fo-f 
ujxd from his office in I 
the Darulaman PUmx. 

Simflarly, he had tfar-' 
own away his military un- 
ifann and belt wi^th is 

regarded one's digi^ty 
before the militarymen 
espeeially the At^mm 

Therefore, all the mem- 
bers and supporters o* 
the PDPA are informed 
tlurt heredter- Shahn- 
Mraz dom " ' not be- 
loBg to the PDPA whkh 
is the defender of pecple's 
interest and executor of 
tte NsitiaiHd tecopcaiat- 
ion policy in the country. 

The Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the 
PDPA is fully confident 
that memtbers of tfie 
PpPA preserve their dig- 
nity and lionours by mai- 
intadrang their utility, and 
awareness and would not 
a41ow the tt^ttors^ mtd pl- 
otters and their foreign 
perpetrators to play with 

the high national intere- 
sts of our country. 



The Seciteiarist of 
PDPA CC 



the 




President approves CM'S 
legislative amnesty decree 



KABUL^ fifAR, 11. (BIA) 
President NajibuUah 
has approved the legula- 
tive amnesty decree of 
the Council of Ministers 
appUcad^ to aidmm- •iNhd 
opt for national t«eonc- 
illation. 

The presidential appr- 
oval reads as follows: 

In accordance with art- 
icle 108 of the constituti- 
on, I apiprove the legisla- 
tive decree No. 38 dated 
10, 12, 1989 of the Counr 
cil of Ministers en ^orv 
sed in eight articles 
offering amensty to thoiSe 
who join the pfli^ <rf 
BiAionai reconciliation.. 

The Council of Ministe- 
rs is bound to sumbit the 
decree to the National 
^ final ra- 
I^eside- 



ntial approval and the 
d«cre« of tiM Council of 
Ministers have to be sent 
to the Justice Ministry to 
be published in the offic- 
m fitette. '-'-^ ' 

Najibollah, Preaideiit 
of the BepttbUe of AIUm- 
nistaa 

Under article 104 of the 
constitution, the Council of 
Ministers has psssed the 
tmm^ mii^ti^ dec- 
ree; 

Article one: 

This decree is meant 
for foil realisation of the 
programme of national re- 
conciliation, consolida- 
tion of the national uni- 
ty, ensuring peaceful 
life for the citizens and 
their active contribution 
in the socio-economic and 
politicial life, taking in 



President orders on 

creation of special court 
for plotters 



KABUL, MAB. 10, (BIA) 
The Presidential Offi- 
ce reported that Najib- 
uiUah, President of the 
Repuiblic of lAifgluinistan, 
has approved through his 
decree of March 8, 1990, 
the creation of a special 
court aaKl a ^mial attor- 
ney office to investigate 



into the big national tr- 
eason of the plotters, who 
on Tuesday, March 
can^mitted, under the 
leadership of Shahnaw- 
az, unforgivaible crimes 
against the independen- 
ce, national soveredgnty 
and territorial integrity 
of the country and the 
achievements of the nat- 



ionM reooncfliatkm po^ 
licy and thus inflicted 
huge materdal and hum- 
an losses to the state and 
people of Afghanistan. 

As per the provisions of 
the decree, the special 
attorney office' and cou- 
rt have ibeen set up und- 
er Article 3 of Hietam 
the State of Eimergency 
with the task to inve*ti- 
gate, at the soonest poss- 
ible time, the crimes com- 
mitted by the culprits and 
adopt declaioais, taking 
in view the Article 111 of 
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the Constitution in conf- 
ormity with the provisii- 
ons of the enforced laws 
in the country and taking 
into account the state of 
emergency, the war situ- 
ation and the coup and. 
conspiratory character of 
Weir deeds. 

It has been enshrined 
in the President's decree 
that high Islamic and 
Afghani principles, high 
interests of the people of 
Afghanistan, preservat- 
ion of the indepen(lence, 
national sovereignty and 



view tile objective reali- 
ties, the accepted tradi- 
tions and customs of the 
people, the UN Cha- 
rter, and the Uoiversal 
Deelarttton of Htunctt 
Rights concerning those 
who accept the- policy 
of natioml reconciliati- 
on. 

Article two: 

The following categor- 
ies of individuals are 
not ptxteeti^ tor the 
crimes they have commit- 
ted: 

1- Those who volunta- 
rily give up their anti- 
state activities and |oin 
the State organs along 
with their arms: 

2- Those in league with 
the anti.«tate organizatio- 
ns and engagned in an- 
ti-state activities cont- 
rary to the laws of the 
State of the Republic of 
Afghanistan, provided th- 
ey renounce tbeiir anti- 
state group and individu- 
al activities and! join the 

Cont. on next page 



territorial integrdty of 
the country and the 
principles of the national 
reconciliation policy sh- 
ould constitute the basis 
for the approaches and 
activiities of the special 
Attorney Office and Sp- 
ecial Court. 
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state organs. 
Axtlde three: 

1- The punishment of 
those covered by the scc- 
snd article are also wa- 
ived. 

2- The consequences of 
resignation, quitting the 
duty or service enshrined 
in other legislations are 
not ^>plicai)>le on those 
covered hy the second 
article; they have the ri- 
ght to re-occupy their po- 
sts, after referring to 
the state organs. If th- 
ey are soldiers or non-oo- 
sranisBioDed officers, the- i 
Ir punishment is pard- 
oned and readimitted to 
their former service and 
their previous tcarm of 
service will be counted 
in case they return. 

Article four: 

1 — If that category ci 
individuals mentioned in 
^e second article have 
misused, damaged or ille- 
gally grasped puUic pr- 
operties, they are bound 
only lor MH^pliliiii^^" 
the same. 

2— The extent of coimj>- 
ensation is determined by 
the relevant organs and 
ordered by an authorized 
ceuri 

3— If the personal pr- 
operty of the armed for- 
ces servicemen fail to 
compensate the loss, 20 
par cent of their salary 
nHll be lemltted to this 
effect If they 
we in reoept of 
salary, the provision of 
clause 4 of this decree js 
applicidtle on them. 



4— If the iproiperty of 
those individuals cannot 
compensate for the dama- 
ge, it will be handled in 
accordance with other re- 
levant laws. 

Article five: 
\ 1 — After joining the 
state, if the individuals 
^nd over arms, amm- 
unition, explosives and 
other combat equipme- 
nts they can be substi- 
tuted for the ones they 
have fbntnerly destroy- 
ed, misused or illegally 
grasped. 

2— If the toUl cost of 
the goods of the above 
category of surrenderen 
does not match the ones 

he had misused, de- 
stroyed or gra^ied, he 
ie bound to pay tbe iwaai- 
ning sum. 

3— If the arms, ammu- 
nition, ezplosiva and 
other CQoibai equifanents 
are one's personal pro- 
perty, it is handled as 
per the decree of the Pre- 
sidium of the Revolutio- 
nary Council dated 
HS IS, 9, 66 on the purch- 
ase of arms and ammuni- 
tion of the detachments, 
individuals, and groups 
'vho quit combat acti- 
vities. ^ 

Article Six: 

'Otfi. individuals cov- 
ered by the second atric- 
le of this decree can ava- 
il of it only once. 

Article seven: 

lliis decree does not im- 
pede the claim for indiv- 



President decrees 
new promotions 



As per a decree ot 
President NajibuUah. 
Maj. General ' Ghulam 
Mustafa s/o Abdul' Aziz, 
hero of the Republic of 
Afghanistan has been 
awarded the title of the 
hero of the Republic of 
Afghanistan for the sec- 
ond time and the medal 
of Golden Star and the 
rank of Lt General -in ap- 
preciation of his service^ 
in crushing the abortive 
coup attempt of Shahna- 
waz-Gulbuddin. 

As per the decree of 
President Najibullah, the 
following dignitaries ha- 
ve been awarded the Or- 
der of the Aprdl Revolu- 
tion in appreciation of 
their activities in repul- 
sing the abortive coup 

Gutt»uddin. 

Raz Mohaimcnad Pak- 
teen Minister of Interior, 



Lt General Abdul Haq 
Ulomi, Secretary of the 
Supreme Council for De- 
fence of Homeland, Lt. 
General Abdul Baqi, he- 
ad of the presidential de- 
partment for defence and 
national security, Lt. 
General Rahinatuil- 
ah Raoufi s/o Abdul Ra- 
ouf. Lt. General Sayed 
Masom s/o Sayed Ghulam 
Nabi. 

As per tile decree of 
President Najibullah fol- 
lowing officers have be- 
en promoted to Lt. Gene- 
ral for their active ^wrt 
in crushing the ^bcntive 
coup attempt of Shidma- 
waz-Gulbuddin. 

Maj. General Adbul 
Rashid Dostum s/o Raih- 
im Baoy hero of the Re- 
public of Afghanistan. 
Maj. General Abdul Mo- 
qim Paikar s/o Abdul Qa- 
sim, Maj. Gene- 
ral Mohammad Ai- 



em s/o Ghulam Rahman, 
Maj. General Aasadullah 
s/o Malik Khan, Msfj. Ge- 
neral Mohammad £Ssa 
s/o Abdul Wakii. Maj. 
General Abdul Razeq 
s/o Abdul Wahab, Maj. 
General Abdul Satars/o 
Mohammad Yosuf, Maj. 
General All Mohammad 
Aqtash s/o Albdui Qodus, 
Maj. General Atiqullah 
Anuur Khail s/o Mir Afz- 
al, Maj. General Marjan 
s/o Sultan Jan, Mej. 
General Omid Mohamm> 
ad s/o Wall MohMnrnad 
Maj. General Hasas s/o 
Mohammad Aid, Maj. 
General Joma Gul. 
Maj. General GmL 
bahar s/o Fatcn 
Mohammad, Maj. Gene- 
ral Abdul Ghafar Hamidi 
s/o Abdul Wahid Maj. 
General Tareq s/o Moha- 
mmad All and Maj. Gen- 
eral Sayed Jan s/o Moha- 
mmad Shaiif. 



•HM^ rights and cannot 
interrupt the rights of 
other individuah. 

Article elgbu 

1— This de,:ree runs in- 
ter §etm^titet being upp- 
roved and published m 
the official gazette. 



2— The entry into for- 
ce of this decree invalid- 
ates the following dec- 
rees: 

A— Decrse No. 420 of 
the RevoluLonary Coun- 
cil Presi'Jium dated 
HS 28, 3, IStiO published 
in the oii'icial ^ti^ettc of 



MARCH 14. 19M 

HS 31, 4. 1360. I 

B— The President's dec- ' 
ree Ma 156 dated HS 16, 
2, 1367 published in the 
official gazette issue 688 
daited HB 31. 3, 1387< 

C — Other decree* cont- 
rary to this decree. 
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Women are equaUy rightful... 



Text of President's me- 
ssage on Wtnaen's Bay: 

• Mothers, Sisters of my 
homeland! 

First of all, allow me 
to congratiilate all the mo- 
thers and Afghan women 

and the lAU- Afghanistan 
Women's Council on the 
82nd anniversary 
rld's women's day. 
with the hope of welfare 
and prosperity for thesn. 

This year the interpatlo- 
nal women's day whose 
main content is peace and 
prosperity for all the wo- 
rld's women, is being ce- 
lebrated tinder the Ed- 
itions that the mothers 
and women's tranquUldty 
» and welJbeing has totally 
been disrupted and dan^- 
aged by a handful of 
traitors to the nation and 
anti-national reconcitiat- 
ion as a result 
of M^hose anti- 
human and ahti-Afghani 



actions a number of 
the dears and relatives of 
the Afghan women have 
been IdUed end injured. 

I ejopress my deepest 
condolence to all those 
Afghan women who ha- 
ve lost their relatives as 
a result of anti-national 
and anti-national recon- 
ciliation actions of the 
traitors and wish patie- 
noe from God 
for thenti 

Nobde mothms ai^ 
women of the country; 
Honouring the internatio- 
nal women's day undoute- 
dly manifests the world's 
women's movements to- 
wards independence, we- 
lfare, and equality of ri- 
ghts. 

The solidarity of the 
Afghan women for ensur- 
ance of their rights and 
priviliges xmder the pre- 
sent delicate and des- 
tiny-making situation' of 
our country in reality is 
the continuation of pers- 
ervances Afghan wo- 



men such as Zarghunaha; 
Malalalha. Rabiaha. Ma- 
khiiha, and tens of oth- 
er Afghan women whose 
honours and epics last 
for ever and recorded by 
history of the Afghan 
nation. 

The state of the Repu- 
blic of Afj^nistan oon- 
siders wom«n *i equadly 
righfui member of the 
Afghan society. Tlie state 
would not desist from 
any efforts for ensuring 
aippropiiate groundb - m 
the women of the country 
are provided with sound 
education, health facili- 
ties and* an increasingly 
better position in the 
society. 

The Republic of Afg- 
hanistan believes that 
only peaceful conditions 
and tranquillity can pr- 
ovide the grounds for 
the performance of suit- 
able and effective activ- 
ities for the people inclu- 
ding the women of the so- 
ciety. Endeavowing for 
9tikntiwm ^ nttfon-wide 
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peace is one of the most 
significant and vital tas- 
ks lying before 
all the ipeople 
of the country . including 
^ women of the cou- 
ntry under ' the current 
critical and delicate con- 
ditions. 

The state ol the is 
mtvineel tiitft the'* solu- 
tion of the present diff- 
icult issues is possible on- 
ly through dialogue and 
negotiations which is 
llie dem«nd of the time. 
Inexhaustible efforts for 
the cessation of the imp- 
osed' war, more pains of 
whidh unfortunately, is 
being shouldered by the 
women has an unbreaka- 
ble link with the routine 
activates of the All-Afgh- 
anistan Women's Coun- 
cU. 

The Ali-Afghanistan 
Women's Council as n 
credible prestigious soc- 
ial organisation should 
reflect the hatred and 
inditgnatic^ of our ipeopl^ 
towattk*mP#if. t©-'' 



world social circles and 
attract the attention of 
the world's women bodies 
towards the cessati(m 'ot 
the war and termination of 
foreign interference es- 
pecially the armed oppo-, 
sition forces ard their 
intemataonal supporters 
in the affairs of Afgha.i- 
istan which cause' mer- 
ciless murder of o.ur peop- 
ple. 

The All-Afghanistan 
Women's Council with 
the utilisation of its pos- 
sibilities should provide 
the grounds for ,underst- 
andling and talks at diff- 
erent levels and ever 
further play its role in en- 
suring peace and prosper- 
ity of the people. The Co- 
uncil should sincerely en- 
deavoiir for providing a 
better living and work- 
ing opportunity for the ' 
Afghan women. 

With the hope of naion- 
wide peace and prosperity 
and welfare for the wom- 
«i and mothers of the 



Brief review of economic situation 



In the poBT-i g V m un on 
years. 1368 (the current 
Afghan year) can be d«3- 
cribed entirely an exce- 
ptional year. The plan ta- 
rgets and duties as well 
as the state ^budget have 
been implemented In the 
la«t nine months of the 
current year under parti- 
cular poLiticoiniilitarv' snd 
econonuc conditions, 
conditions different Ir- 
ons the ptist yea- 
rs. For a difficult politi- 
co-nulitarv mtuation em- 
ecged 'a !h* ecuntry as 
a result tile Sovi«tt 
troops with4ir»vr«I, sdm^ 
iderabi** escalation "f 
war by the extremist op- 
position forces agBian 
the people of Afghanistan 
witn widef diiniensions of 
interference and aggress- 
ion from al^sid. econo- 
mic sabotafi; ■ cutting-off 
of hii^iwayi, blockade 
of cities, rocket attacks 
and aeti of tenrorism and 
the direct widescale and 
repeated assaults on 
Jalalabad, Kandah&r and 
Khosi NoBwithstanding 
all these hard- 

ships, the heroic anned 
forces and the peacelov- 
ing people of Afghanist- 
an, accepting the nationp- 
al reconciiUation policy, 
not only withstood with 
• fCVOlutionary tolerance 
afi^t tkc barbanc de- 

and attacks of 
war-inongers but also de- 
alt devMtating retaliato- 
ry blows on them, open- 
ing a new cluipter in the 
oont^Mnporary history of 
the country. « « • 

The protracUm of the 
imrpoted war has caused 
huge miitMial, moral and 
human It^es and em^ 
ed great hurdles. 

Under such conditions 
that the last years' hard- 
ships had left unplea&s»- 
nt heritage from the 
■ view point of the &hO|r- 
i tage of the pnmaiy g'X^- 
di and M^-Wf^ " mi 
{ mime UmtMimM «eai^ 
' omic and eunrency situ- 
ation which has affected 
to a certain extent the 
economic situation and 
the life of our people, the 

biic of Afgha 
the organs of 
administration have desi- 
gr^ed and are implemenU 
ing the socio-economic de- 
%-clopmcnt plan and the 
state budget Basically, 
drafting of a really rea»- 
onable and practical pU 
, m, from the socioeoonio* 
mic point of view, and 
its Im^sttemeatation has 
been a diffioult woric in 
tile present sittMtiaik 

For. every day neiw 
needs are emerging, new 
spheres of work are crea^ 
ted and distinguished and 
the Importance ot some 
other a^imm are reduo> 
ed. Hbe gi»wi»mnt is aoi 
only faeing the internal 



factors at shortcoming 
a.nd requirements which 
take shape sponstaneou^ 
ly or as a result of the 
need of accomphlishmen- 
ts and certain measures, 
but the external factors, 
two, iwhich directly or 
indirectly m^tiu tiie 
economic igrowth of the 
ooutitry, leaves negative 
i-mplications on the situ- 
ation. In this regard, the 
organized military aggr- 
ession from the tcrrit»> 
ry of Pakistan and the 
ecotunHe, trade and tra». 
^sit t mmi&mar and aabotsr- 
ge by that eountiy are 
lieriously a matter of aiw- 
xiety. Also, not only the 
unilateral ban of every 
undertaken aasistanee 
and credit by some wes» 
tern countries and org- 
anizations attached to 
them, but also tlie crea- 
tion of tanpcdimenfts by 
the United Statci of 
America against the hu- 
manitarian asaistenoe at 
the organizations attach- 
ed to the United Nations 
to the Republic of Af^ 
anistan, as a form of the 
conUnuatioa and eaoala- 
tion of preaaure^ are des- 
cribed as a hostile 



man act. Of coteie we 
express gratiitude '^t the 
assistance so far rendeiw 
ed or aJbout to be render- 
ed throu^ the UN cha- 
nnels to the RefMiblic oi 
Afghani^telt. • l|. a 



It should be stated th- 
at despite this sittutSon, 
certain relative suooeas- 
es have been scored in 
the realization of the 
sodo-eoonomic develcf»* 
ment plan and state bui^ 
get, which is tefti^tive ol 
keeping of ''irelative 
record of production lev- 
el in some econonuc and 
production spheres and 
the maintenance of rela- 
tive groiNh iB wne plan 

During th» art(»»BO* 
ths of the current year ta 
better provide the needs 
of people to fuel and ot- 
her prime oommoditiea, 
the transportation and 
distribution of the goods 
have been brought to a 
: definite order. And, witii 
; receiving new moUtfi li-' 
; Awarding and tanker 

hides and adopting es- 
' tra meaaures for eleve- 
tine the level of use 
of tlM economic smd tecJi- 
aieal quotients of the 



evaikbls vehicles, redu- 
ction in the tranoporut- 
ion capacities and pos*- 
ibilitiea has been prev- 
ented to some extent 

During the given per- 
iod, lite government has 
supplied 109.S thousand 
tonnes fluor and wheat, 
13.2 thousand tonnes gh- 
ee, 17.7 thoussnd tonnes 
of sugar, 1.2 thousand to- 
nnes meat, 30.1 thousand 
.tonnes bread, 10 miUion 
eggs. flftt Umiuad 
tonnes coal and 
280.9 thoussnd tonn* 
es petroleum products 
to the people and institur 
tiona 

As per c Presidential 
decree and resolution of 
the Council of Ministers, 
state constant material 
atods ci the orf ans ai 
the armed forces, indu- 
ding foodstuffs, ftiel and 
other technical materials, 
have been created aimed 
at rendering timely ass- 
istance to the people and 
combating the un«»reced- 
''wi^WreRts. 

Over (me billion Af^- 
•nia have been allocated, 
. through project amendnv- 
lents and utilization of 
reserved- , development 
sums, to finance 2^ new 



projects which were* 
proved during the year. 
Also Afs. 500 miUion have 
been spent for the const- 
ruction of secuTiity outp- 
osts, blindages and hea- 
dquarters. Furthermo- 
re, Afs. 1.1 billion have 
been preferably alloca- 
ted during the first 
half of the year to a num- 
ber of projects requiring 
greater sums. 

To heip the victims 
and injured of the extr- 
emists' rocket attacks, a* 
many as 11 first add cen- 
ters have been set up in 
different parts of Kabul 
city and considerable su- 
ms, assisted to the famili- 
es affected by these att- 
acks. This is in addition 
to equdpping and making 
ready the emergency wo- 
rks of the hoipitals. 

The results of the real, 
ization of the plan duties 
in the last nine months of 
1989 in diversed eoono-i 
mic and social sectore sh- 
ow that the value of the 
factory products «f the 
state, mixed, cooperati- 
ve and private sectors 
exceeds Afs. 12.17 bill- 
ion. 

Hie nine-month plan 
targets of bread and ba- 

''tHj^'-lPai^tttS' .,haw«- imm< 



'2 ALL DAMAGES INFLICTED BY PLOTTER S 
ARE BE MADE UP IN A MONTH 

CAjj^NET TAKES CONTINGENCY DECISIONS 



en overful£iii«d by 
28 percent, of linter cot- 
ton by 1.8 percent, veget- 
able oil by 19.2 percent, 
soap by 54.1 percent and 
other foodstuffs by 46.2 
percent The plan of nat- 
ural gas production has 
been overfulfilled by 2.3 
percent compared to 
the plan target 

Out of the ministries 
and d^rtnMMTtSB wMeft 
have had imfilemeilted 
their plan, five ministr- 
ies and departments ha- 
ve overfulfilled their 
plan. 

Oming the last nine 
montiis of the cuireirt 
year some, 48 new pe#> 
ect ia the fxbntte sector 
with a final capital of 
Afs. 1.8 biUion have be- 
en approved, which will 
provide job opportunity 
for 2364 peraons. 

The production plan of 
foodstuff end other in- 
dustries in the private 
vector shows an inereaae 
of 2.4 end 44.4 percent 
respectively over the 
olan. 

To augment agricultu- 
ral products, 78.7 thous- 
and tonnes of fettilizers. 
5125 tonnes of cotton se- 
eds, 4.2 tonnes of sugar | 
beet seed. 8,000 tonnes of ' 
improved wheat seeds 
and agrioultural diuga 
valued at A^ 81.2 miU- 
ion have been distffbut- ' 
ed to peasants, cattie br- 
eeders and cooperatives. 
This ^ows an increase 
of 28 x>ercent m the dis- 
tribution of cotton se^. 
However, the results of 



Tll^Coufwil of Mlaist- 
era of^tbe RA ' severely 
<TOA»nf the ' tieacb- 
eroua anti-national abort- 
ive coun ot Mazdi 8, 1990 . 
by S h&iM i iw Galbnddln 
which was organased fr- 
om outside in coUaborati- 
oa with Gulbuddin and a 
handful ai other toa»pir»- 
iem and call it as an antU 
bomeland and aft aetkm 
against the people of Af- 
ghsTiiatMi. . 

T^e Council oi Miadat- 
ers poioti out that with 
« preeiM acid Sfipropiria- 
te organisation the armed 
forces of the RA under 
tb« leadership of honour- 
able Najibullah,. Psesid- 
ent of the RepHi>lic of Af- 
ghanistan and the Supre- 
me Comnander of the ar- 
med forces of the RA, and 
timely action of the arm- 
ed forces of the Kabul Ga- 
rrison and wdth piDmpt 
eoof)eration <^4&i Kablii 
ci^Beni.tl£|i^i}Oirtive att- 
empt was jdrushcd and he- 
utralised. 

It is iwiorthnoti^ thai;, 
as a result of thii\itM^|| 
whidi ent^ely wa« 
tted at nallpnal and ttste 
institutions in the Kdbul 
city, its huge human, ipa- 



terial, and fiaaadal lot*' 
ea were inflicted 
to the state and priv^ 
ate enterprises and to 
the ndble Kabul ditkum 

In tcG0vUus6 wifit-' 'Wi>- 
decision of the Supreme 
Coundl for the Defence 
of Homeland, the High 
Economic Commiaaion ch- 
aired fay Sultan All K«ili- 
tmand Chaiman ■ » ct 
the Executive Comaiittee 
of the Cotmcil of Minist- 
ers has been established. 
In its fkst session conve- 
ned on March 7, 1990 a c»* 
mmisBion to assess the pr- 
elimioary magnitude of 
.the losses incurred and 
has assigned two separate 
commissions under Ham 
chairmanship of two de-. 
puty piime niiniaten for 
precise asseaamcnt and ve- 
rifkatton of real Iosmb in 
the areas atflkated: 

The results of the work 
of the tMTi'ffliiiif *^***" and 

data indicated that as a 
consequence of the traito- 
rous coup attempt 197 of 
Kabul residents havs be- 
en^ injnrsd and hos- 
^iOiaad Of tUa, 
^hiv* died ia tfa* hosp- 
itals. Seventgr others 
were martyred and have 



debris ai the areas bomb- 
ed by 1t» ci i hidu al 
traitara^ The to- 
tal omi^a of the mirtyr- 



Out of the total jumber 
oC the injured, 12S persons 
have been dkmiascd alter 
receiving ncoeaiary trea- 
tments from the hospitaii 
Similiarly, necessary m»> 
ddcal help have been giv- 
en to a number of Kabul 
residents who have temp- 
otvSty their mKOal 
and ph3nd»i''liiMiBii:. 

A number of anc'cnt 
and historical buildings ' 
and establishments sudr 
as the Darulaman Palace. 
Tepae-Tajbeg Palace, the 
Arg of Presidential OfSb- 
ce, the Congregatiooal 
mosque of PuU Kheshti 
ami teae of other state st- 
rueturei^ sra extaasivcly 
dsmaged. In addition, ec- 
onomy damages so far sp- 
ecified, la. ^ sphere - of 
private properties are 230 
shops, ftmr &u«l«, nine 
' restaurants, fifty private 
homes, 282 other resftlent- 
lal qtiarters have comple- 
tely been denMlishttd. 



Moreover, hundreds of 
other residential qtiarten 
and establishments have 
partially been damaged, 
tens of thflniandii of. glas- 
ses <tf the state and prh^ 
ate institutfona have bfen 
smashed. 

Though the economic 
losses have been squarely 
been extenciw and rea- 
ches to himdredi of mill- 
ions of Afghanis, but for- 
tunately, the human los- 
ses ane quite low in piop- 
otion to the envi.>aged pl- 
an of the traitors; tbanl&i 
to the timely actio i and 
steadfastness of the resid- 
ents, the security' orgaiu. 
the members of the party 
primary organisations of 
the PDRA, social organiF 
sations woo during the bo- 
mbardments of the traito- 
rs showed neoeaaary vig- 
ilance and adopted pre- 
«nptive me«kucM. • * * 
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2/15 - AFGHA^ews -The Hindukush Hews 
Agency (HINA) began operations inside 
Afghanistan last B^isth. It is opera- 
ted by Jamiat Islami. 

- Abdul Qayyum, head of Sazman Azadi- 
bakh Mardom Afghanistan, a faction of 
Shola-i-Javid (a Maoist party active 
in the 69s &70s) was killed by unknown 
assailants in Peshawar on 1/27. SAMA 
opposed Soviet activity Itt Afghanistan. 

3/3 - PT - Pakistan Foreign Sec'y Tanvir 
Ahmad Khan told a Tass correspondent 
that Pakistan & the USSR can continue 
cooperating in the spirit of the Genew 
Agreements 1lt4^r to find ways for a 
political settlenent in Afghanistan. 
"We believe that ideas, coming from dif- 
ferent sides, will finally allow them 
to elaborate a settlement plan accepta- 
ble to all," 

- The mujahideen are holding an election 
in Kunar to form a 100-member shura 
which will select a governor in Kiinar 
(see p 14), 

3/4 - PT - The UN, citing food shortages 
in Afghanistan, appealed for more humani- 
tarian assistance. The UN had planned 
$6SI}ii in aid £®ir M^banlstan but s&m 
promised 4#iSStlons have not beeft" received, 
according to Sadruddln Aga Khan. 

3/6 - PT - At the end of a Pakistani par- 
lian^ntary del%g«fcim''s i?i8-fcljo"''M^®w» 
Pakistan & the USSR Issued a jdlttt com- 
munique expressing concern over the con- 
tinuation of bloodshed in Afghanistan & 
emphasizing that the problem should be 
solved through peaceful means & the pro- 
motion of an intra-Afghan dialogue. 

- In Peshawar, 30 members of the United 
Mini Jabba Issn^ m. m%m^mmit rejecting 
both the AIG & the Kabul Gov't, s^lng 
that neither had any relation to- tlm Af- 
ghan nation. The group called for Zahir 
Shah to be made head of ^n inter ^QV*t. 

nawaz Tanai attempted a coup yesterday 
(see pp. 8-11, 36-38). 

3/7 - PT - GulfettiAin Bikmatyar said his 
party fully supiiorted the ailltary action 
agai nst the Najlb go v ' t : 

y'^'^^e support actlons> 
not persons." 




- PT - Over 2,000 Afghan children were 
sent to the USSR for schooling last year. 
Over 50,000 haW Men sent since the So- 
viet invasion aai, according to Dr. Moh'd 
Qaslm Jamdar, a iaawr Kabul folytecKMe 
Director, only 1 in 5 haa allowed to 

come home. The children go to Soviet 
boarding schools for 6 months. Many re- 
main to go to military schools or stay with 
Soviet families & take part in Young Pio- 
neer activities. 

3/8 - lAT - Shahnawaz Tanai flew to Pakistan 
yesterday with his family & 11 others. 
Pakistan said Tanai only dropped off his 
family & conferred with some mujahideen 
leaders before recros sing the border. Najib- 
ullah, in a televised speech, said that many 
people had been killed & wounded in the 
fighting (see p 36 ) . A 24-hour curfew is 
in effect in Kabul. 

- NYT - Najibullah said Tanai had flown to 
Pakistan "carrying a lot of US dollars with 
him" & asked his forces to capture Tanai 
"dead or alive." 

3/9 - NYT - Najib purges mutineers: 



The Kabul radio said Mr. Najibullah 
replaced General Tanai as Defense 
Minister on Tuesday and dismissed 
him today tnm die Su^enig iEiefense 
Council. 

Four other council members were 
also replaced because of "national dis- 
honesty," said the radio, monitored in 
Islami^d. They were identified as 
NIat Mohammad Momand and Mir 
Sahib Karwal, both Politburo mem- 
i b»n; Gen. Nazar Mohammad, an al- 



ternate member of the Politburo and a 
former Defense Minister, and Gefe. 
Sayed Aqa Aka. who t\^V^ P^lKll^fll 
Wednesday. -^-t-,^ 

According to the radio, Mr. Najibul- 
lah declared that mutinous troops had 
been purged from the armed forces. A 
diplomat based in Kabul quoted the 
President as saying at a news confer- 
ence: "The microbes, the radicals 
among us, have been cleansed We 
doB't have my more factions. We are 
mora uttad tiwiainr." 




■■m Eeom-^mlet 3/10) 



3/10 - KT - Sayed Moh'd Gulabzoi, Saleh Moh'd 
Zeray & Dastagir Panjsheri were also expelled, 
3 (See p. 36) 
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cultivation and puichaie 
oCcuttOIL M«d4f in the cii> 
rtait year i* perceifmi by 
conatematian. 

In the three quart«n q£ 
the eurreot year, eleven 
agricultural cooperaitiivea 
with an aggregate men> 
berthip of 836 peoauita, a 
c^tal of 678,D00 Aff c». 
vering a total of 2.2 thoa> 
aand hectares of land we- 
re newly estaMiahed and 
another seven inactive 
cooperatives mmf te»o- 
timrted. Tbit mj, the 
overall itamber of aetinre 
cooperwtivea shot up to 
663, showing an increase 
of 22 cooper«.tLvet than 
the previoua year. SuHi- 
dent and permanent wfr' 
tcr flomr has been tuTO' 
e^fwan ar«a of 6Wt»i 
ouaand hectares <^ land 
and its plan baa been ful* 
fiUcd 

Hie plan in< 
dice for prepare 

ing new lands for cuUi'fk 
ation haa been fulfilled 
and in order to procure 

potable water, eleven de- 
^p^ella have been dug 
in Kabul and other prov- 
inces which show a 100 
percent fultiilnwnt of 
the nine months plan 
and 40 percent gcow^ as 
compared to the aaoi* pe- 
riod last year. 

It should be atreaed 
th«t for better enmraaoe 
of iSm requiremente ei 
the different spheres oi 
the national economy of 
the country from the 
view point oi materials 
needed, the state, has 
undertaken strict meaaui- 
rei towards eapsnsian ol 
transportation and prov- 
ision of more facilities to 
this effect During ' this 

peitodL « total o< 500 tr- 
tidetmdMe tankcts for 
the transport ef fuel ha- 
ve been newly •vocuredi, 
thanfa to the 9«tl*^ 
of the Soviet Union. 

In addition, for meet* 
ing t]it petzoleum pnd- 
ndv vequltements - at 
I OS aniietf forces speo- 
i«I truofes and tankers 
have been procured In 
the past nine montlM, 
under the envisaged piU 
SB, asnuad 4.4 nUlimlBM 



of goods have been tra- 
nsported by the st4N> md 
private sector. 

With the implementat- 
ion of 64 .percent of the 
plan and an increase of 
24 percent as campaied 
to the nine months of the 
previous year 9,2 thou»> 
and tons of coounodities 
with a turnover t^6 
ton/KM in the sphere of 
air transport have been 
fulfilled. The income fr- 
om the telephone, telegr- 
aph, postage and telex se- 
rvices amounting to 692,2 
million Afghapis shows 
21,9 % increase as pee 
the set plan and a growth 
of 3,2 percent as compa- 
red to the same period of 
last year. During the 
past nine montlw, three 
new telephone exebanges, 
units have been ipglsPMl 
in Kabul city. 

The OM-culation of loc- 
al, wholesale retail tra- 
de of the state mixed and 
cooperative sectors exc- 
eeds 32.8 milliard Afs. 
From the export at carp- 
ets, rugs and furs inclu- 
ding Karakul, dried fru- 
its, medtchM^ imibt- wh- 
ich forni the main exiport 
items, 147,7 dollars have 
been earned during the 

jplfl pine pionths. Ejq^ 
rt or ioihe items audi as 

fun, medicinal herbs ov- 
erfulfills the set plan. 

In the spheres of educ- 
ation, the higher and 
vQc^Jtto|«pi educstifB^ ptt> 
bile ^th. * in^^mba 

and cultune, some spec- 
ific aceompUshments h*> 
ve been noticed. Over 70 
anall and medium cultur- 
al, economic state proj- 
cets have been either to- 
tally or partially compl- 
eted meA i 



Xtriioidd ^ noted tiiat 
considerable shortages 
and fkws in the spheres 

of production and social 
services exist In recent 

years, etmsiders^- tbdk 
uctioo has occurred io 
tile production, and distr- 
ifauAion of power energy 
in Kabul city and caiuot 
meet the power require- 
iopats of 'Qie tiVmBM, 



Due to the fall of wa- 
ter level and shortage of 
petroleum products rece- 
ntly, load sbedkig is 
being resorted tO| misus- 
ing problems tot Xb> 
btU crtizens. Despite this, ' 
the patriotic efforts of 
workers, engineers, end 
the security personnel 
guarding the power .lines 
are worth ainxecifttion. 

The Mortage of eUcrt- 
lic power and fu^ una- 
vadlabiility of suffkient 
amotmt of r«w materials, 
existence of technical pr- 
oblems, compulsory ov- 
er-production at some 
ihsiterialS' -fflie eetiiei^ 

fertilisers «nd coal, tran- 
sportation problems in 
the production and ex- 
traction sites have been 
created due to# 
oaaUaie and imprap^r 
organisation on psifbf so- 
me state officials which 
has affected the process 
of implementation of jd- 
an indice. For instance, 
oif 52 production plan hidi- 
ces, 39 indices were ful- 
filled with pereentsges 
Isil.tiijI tiM fim tsa^i^, 

Deffidency has also 
been noticed in the ^>her> 
es of ehemfed industries, 
light industries, phaxm- 
oeuticals, paper processi- 
ng industry and carpe- 
ntary of the private se- 
ctor, and currently 12 in- 
dustrial and construct, 
ionsl institutions <4 
this sector are inactive 
due to varioua factor*. 

The distribution outlets 
ot chemical fertilixen 
dup to improper tnpspofw 
tation of suffidtesr qua- 
ntities of urea and shor- 
tage of phosphate fertilix- 
ers have not functioned 
well, leadhig to decrease 

ailieaitural products «sp- 
ecially that of cotton. 

In the sphere of trans- 
portation, in-efficient 
use of the trans^rt csps- 
^ pfivwts ssetor 
can be singed out among 

other ahortcamin«L The 
overall quantity of co mnw 
odiUcs transported by th- 
is sector during the p*- 
st nine inooths is iiU^ 



tboussnd tonnes or 30, 2 
percent of the anticipated 
plan. As whole, the tra- 
nsportation plan due to 
the peculiar situation on 
the highways emanating 
from plunders, and bum- 
ning of vehicles and truc- 
ka carrying essential go- 
ods for the people by the 
armed extremist groups 
and due to unnecessary . 
stoppage of ^ vehides, 
inefficient utilisation of 
technical possibilities, 
shortage of spares , and 
financial problems of the 
state transport enterp. 
rises have been fulfiUsd 
unsatisfactorily. * " 

As a prindple, an illu- 
strated presentation of the 
positive and negative asp- 
■^m^ of tiM work and succ- 
esses are not sufficient 
and attributing the sh- 
ortcomings to the 
objective basis emanating 
from the war is incorrect 
One shotild sear- 
di for reasons of 
the shortcomings and 
try to find the means 
for their removal. 

For this reason, based 
on the proposals of th* 
permanent commiasions of 
the Executive Committee 
of the Council of Ministe- 
rs headed by the deputy 
prfiBM ministen, the Min- 
istry of Planning has 
pared a list of measures 
in forty artides ai- 
med at improvement 
and acceleration of the 
maii^ f conomie and social 

ry which was endorsed 
in today's session of the 
Council of Ministers. Su- 
ch an important duty 
was assigned to the Co- 
uncil of Ministers by est- 
eemed Na^bullsb Presid- 
ent of the Wfl^^Myi-^- 
gfaanistan. 

In this list a series 
oif specific measures have 
been envisaged which de- 
mand renhsioo of the legi- 
slative documots pertain, 
ing to economic isMWS,. as- 
arch for finding naw inc- 
ome source for the st- 
ate, creation of new fa- 
cilities for the traders and 
national e ntrep reneurs 
and mnhitisatiop of new 



fKivate foreign investm- 
ents. 

Likewise, ways and' me- 
ans for acceleration of 
constructional works, re- 
habilitation and expansU 
on of the construction a^ 
tivities of different pr- 
oductive, economic and 
social services projects in 
the state, mixed, coop^ 
rative and private seetois 
with joint state investme- 
nts based on. nMitxial inte- 
rests of other countries, 
espedally that of the Sov- 
iet Union on )rilstsnl and 
thoroughly sssssisd and 
i^cipated in the list of 
measures. In addition to 
tua-e, imfwrtant steps m 
the spheres of sodal and 
cultural services hsvc 
also been predicted in 
the new messures. It is 
planned that the set pla- 
ns should be implemented 
by the end of the year 
1368 and the first half <a 
the year 1369 H.S. 

The anticipated meas- 
ures covering important 
socio-economic apheres, 
till its complete realisati- 
on will be thoroughly as- 
Mssed and the duties and 
assignments of every sec- 
tion will be ^dfied by 
the periodical sessions 
of the Executive Commi- 
tt^$ of the Council ci 
Miitisters. Along with inv 
plementation of the list of 
measures, stricts securi- 
ty measures hav^ been 
adopted for smooth func^ 
%stog of proiecta, pr-. 
oduetive institutions, cu- 
lutral and social scrvlses 
instituttoos. 

We hope that the afore- 
mentioned nfBSUzes wo- 
uld be Oftur bold st- 
eps in the resolute defend 
of the homeland, taMlepen- 
dence and territorial inte- 
grity of the country and 
full realisatton ot th» a»> 
tional rccondliatiaB po> 
licy in diflemit spbsi^ 
es of economy, produeV 
jlon, and culture and 
would lead to decrease of 
miseries and improveme- 
nt of work and living 
conditions for the noUs- 
pe«^ ef itfltlMiiHIiifi 

JANUABT M, liM 



Stockpiles 

KABUL. MAR. 13 (BIA) 
The commission for 
arranging and coordinating 
State's constant material 
stockpiles convened a wo- 
rking session Monday 
morning. presided ov- 
er by Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers' Exe- 
cutive Committee. Sultan 
Ali Keshtmand 

The session studied the 
state of constant stockpil- 
es of the prime commod- 
ities such as wheat, sugar, 
edible oil, tea, rice, gra- 
ins and other goods need- 
ed by the public as we- 



al and ftiel. 

Based on the reports of 
the ministries of armed 
forces. Ministry of Co- 
mmerce, Ministry ot Li- 
ght Industries and Foods- 
tuffs, the Union of Pea- 
sants' Cooperatives and 
other relevant organs, the 
above-quoted institutions 
have had certain aceo* 
mplishments towards cre^ 
ating constant stocks 
in, the capital and provin- 
ces have met this goal as 
planned.. 
Moreover, it was dec- 



Presided over by Sultsa Ali Keshtmand, 
Chairman of the ExBcatire Committed <a the 
Council of Miidstfers, and attended by deputy pr- 
ime ministers, cabinet members and some depa- 
rmental heads, the periodic plenary meeting of 
the Council of Ministers was tield on Tuesday at 
the CM headqoart)en in which Sultan Ali Kesht- 
mand delivetMd a etrngmmttOv* spaedL Teart of 
the speech is pWisa S ited' ; f ^-—^^ J 



ided that the amount of 
the goods taken out duri- 
ng the coup attempt for 
supplying the armed forc- 
es has to be re-stc(ckpiled 
in a circulatory way 
upto the required norms, 

MARCH 13. 1990 
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3/10 - Hong Kong Standard - Afghani- 
stan accused Pakistan of playing a ma- 
jor role in the thwarted coup attempt. 
Pakistan called the allegations absurd. 

3/11 - LA Daily mwm - civilian 
death toll in the coup attempt rose 
to 95. No figures have been given oa 
military casualties. (See 3/12) 

3/12 - NYT - Robert Pear, reporting 
from Washington, cited Bush Adminis- 
tration officials as saying that the 
latest coup attempt showed that Najib- 
ullah wai weak & vulnerable & was 
facing substantial opposition from 
within the party & .fihai M^mm mmm4. 
forces. A spokesman said that the US 
welcomed the coup but were dismayed 
over the Tanai-Hekmatyar alliance. 
He said, however, that the US figured 

Moscow wouM be fief^ous about that 
alliaace, too. 

- SCMP - Burhanuddin Rabbani visited 
Herat last week "to chalk out strategy 
with his commanders for stepping up 
mujahideen activity in the area." 
Rabbani entered Herat from Iran & met 
with Ismail Khan, whose forces re- 
claimed positions around Herat city 
after gov't militiamen abandoned them 
after the coup attempt. (See 4/6,7) 

- PT - In the coup attempt, 10 planes 
were destroyed as well as 4 bazaars, 

9 restaurants, 230 shops, 18 buildings 
^^'M^^^mpmrnmam. Reportedly, over 
2,000 people were jaClii after coup/ 

- New York City Tribune - A Congression- 
al report (issued 3/1) charged that 
Gulbuddin has ties with the KGB & Iran 
(see p. 21) . 

3/14 - PT - There has been fierce 
fighting around Khost. It began before 
the coup attempt, let up during it, & 
has begun again. Some thought the 
Khost garrison would support Tanai since 
he hails from the area & many of the 
troops there are Khalqis. [Tanai re- 
portedly said the troops there didn't 
join him because he didn't tell then 'to.] 

- UM Press Release DH/599 - UN Sec'y 
Gen'l de Cuellar advised the UN Security 
Council that he intended to redeploy a 
limited number of military officers as 
military advisers to his Personal Rep- 
resentative in Afghanistan & PaMatan. 
The present arrangement for "the tem- 
porary deployment in Afghanistan & Paki- 



stan of military officers from existing 
UN operations to assist in the mission of 
good offices" &m!m..Umi:. De Cuellar 's 
consultations witlt thm. m^m^^mAm e€ tte 
Geneva Accords had indic*^ liia^ ' 
extension for a further period of Z aonths 
would not meet with the necessary con- 
census." At present, there are 35-40 
UNGOMAP observers. A limited number will 
be redei^loyed aa military advisers - 5 in 
Islamabad & 5 in Kabul, thus reducing 
"the form of UNGOMAP." 
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3/15 -_LAT - 

The Soviet Union offered Af- 
ghanistan military support during a 
coup attempt in Kabul last week, 
but the Communist government 
turned down the aid. President 
N^bullah said. He also said that 
two days before the failed take- 
om, he 9amemtmtim4»0mm 



minister. Shahnawaz Tanai. was 
plotting a coup and offered him the 
presidency. "It is yours if you think 
you can rule," Najibullah said. 
Janai fled to Pakistan after the 
coup failed but is now beUeved to 
be back in Afghanistan. The Soviet 
news agency Tass said 200 civilians 



3/16 - Newsday * In a pnim'Wkkif evened tn 
Logar yesterday, Tanai said h€ still 
loyal to the Khalq faction but that this lo- 
yalty did not contradict his tactical al- 
liance with Gulbuddin. Gulbuddin said that 
Tanai had agreed to step aside in case of 
victory It ikiii^ et^tilons that could es- 
tablish aa Isl«aie ge#%. 1#) 



"We win inflict new blows on Nigib. In the near 
future, he will not be there." Tanai said in his finrt 
interview since the coup attranpt "For the national 
jnterests of Afghanistan, we have cooperated with 
Mr. WAmatyar to remove the Niqibullah regime." 
Tanai also asserted that by mutinying he had atoned 
for a dozen years of leading the war against the Isla- 
mic mtqahedeen. 

"We accept that we have made mistakes," he »w id. 
"Our coming here and helping the m^phedeen T^ram 



3719 - LAT - Former ROA sir force- chief- Abdul 
Qadir Aka, Brig. Gen. Ghulam Hazarat & Nia» 
Moh'd Mohmand were with Tanai in Logar. 
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3/19 - Newsday - Najibullah told the 
PDPA CC that it should surrender its 
monopoly on power & hold a special 
session to write the change in the 
constitution. The CC also debated 
changing the PDPA's name, 

3/21 - SCMP - Western diplomats said 
that the US expects a "radical change" 
in Soviet policy towards Afghanistan 
& is i^ref ared to respond by TO>dif y* 
ing its mm>. p&liMfm. The failed coup 
has presented a "window M oppor- 
tunity" for all the forces involved. 



He rejected again any demand that he step 
down as a precondition for negotiations, 
but said the Kabul government would con- 
sider a more neutral site outside the capi- 
tal for talks. 

"A number of circles in the United 
States are trying to give one more chance 
to the Afghan opposition to prote their 
competency on the batUefield, " the presi- 
dent said, "Such a decision, such a chance 
IS actually another chance of kiUing more 
Afilian people." 



Mr. Najibullah acknowledged that the 
prolonged war is widening the gap between 
rich and poor. Only last week, the govern- 
ment was forced to give significant In- 
creases in stipends to its workers to offset 
the fall in the Afghan currency. The re- 
gime has abandoned any effort to hold to 
the so-called official exchange rate, and 
there are complaints of corruption in the 
government and undue influence by ff^ey 
brokers whose speculation can affect the 
curreiwy. 




3/22 - PT - An Afghan Jehad Ixhibltton 
was opened at the Capital Hotel lit Is- 
lamab^. The -^^mf included crafts, cap- 
tured weapons, imps, photos & paiatlngs, 

3/23 - HK Standard - The USSR might be 
willing to let Najibullah step down at 
the conclusion of a dialogue between the 
warring Afghan factions. Pakistan sup- 
ports the idea that some of the refugees 
should return to "peace zones" in Afghani- 
stan. (See p. 14) 

3/24 - BIA - Working hours for ROA gov't 
offices during Ramazan will be from 
8 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

- MohM Shafai Rahguzar, journalist, 
writer & translator, died yesterday at 
age 68. 

3/25 - BIA - The lOA will sell 20,000 
tons of fertilizer to North Korean. 

- Repair work on the Blue Mosque at Mazar- 
i- Sharif began this week. (See 4/3) 

3/26 - WSJ - Najibullah said he was coai- 
mitted to reducing PDPA dominance of the 
gov't, but that the change must be pre- 
ceded by progress toward a peace settle- 
ment . Mr. Najibullah said the defense minis- 
try was the last area where he was pre- 
pared to dismantle the party apparatus. 



3/27 - Sa# - Ex-King Zahir Shah will be 
invited to Kabul shortly to attend the 
founding congress of the '*'Peace- Front. " 
Mr Farid Ahm«H ^^^^.^P^en^" Mr 



Mr Farid Ahmad 
Muzdak, a member of the 
15-man PDPA politburo, 
told foreign reporters that 
the deposed monarch would 
be asked to attend the con- 
£7ess along with Afghan po- 
utical, social and religious 
leaders including othos liv- 
ing in exile. 

The l^me Prmt is the 
latest attempt by the Soviet- 
backed Government of the 
President, Mr Najibullah, to 
seek a negotiated end to 
Afghanistan's II -year-old 
civil war. 

"The Peace Front will be 
the haibi for a future coali- 



Muzdak said, emphasising 
that the new grouping would 
not simply be the PDPA 
masquera^^'ttiit<|ef an- 
other name. 

He said it would include 
nine political parties and 
five social oiganisations, al- 
though he conceded it would 

""XSi ^'^^^^ty problem. 

The front will have a 
long way to go td «f^# 
feople's trust," he said. 

The Peace Front replaces 
J'le National Front the 
PDPA set up three years ago 
but which most Afghans saw 
as merely a tool of the ruling 
party. * 



- NYT - The UN Food & Agricultural Organi- 
zation noted seriotis f®#i ift#rtafes in parts 
of Afghanistan. 

^/28 - SCMP - Sadruddin Aga Khan said the 
UN wants "zones of tranquility" set up in 
Afghanistan so that the refugees can start 
going home, (see p. 14). . .. . 

- BIA - Mullah Nasim Akhondzada, a drug lord, 
was assassinated in Helmand. Akhondzada 

was a rival of Gulbuddin & reportedly was 
killed by a cousin of a Gulbuddin commander 
for $4m. 

- Diffii®e from the Bitcent coup attempt was 
estimated at Afs. 1.6b, 

- Najibullah visited Herat. 

3/2f ^- BIA - The Peace Front of Afghanistan 
met tp discuss its draft platform (see 3/27); 

- Talks between the Peshawar groups & thji- 
Iranian 9-Alliance ended "without any 
result." 

- Col.GulAqa was promoted to the rank of 
i«Jor;j^'*i recognition of his "merito- 
rious services in foiling the Qyfffetoidin- 
Shatoiawag #oup."- 

3/30 - ilA - The appointment of Rabbani to 
replace Gulbuddin as Foreign Minister of he 
AIG by Mujadiddi reportedly csam as a sur- 
prise to Rabbani who "refrained from ac- 
cepting the post." 
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4/1 - BIA - A 14-article decree con- 
cerns the restoration of property. 
The movable & iiranovable properties 
• of private people & private enterprises 
confiscated by the lA on various causes 
such as land, cash, foreign currency, 
shares, factories, sarais, shops, trad* 
ing companies & commercial stores in 
the past are to be given back to their 
owners, their legal representatives, 
custodians, heirs or guardians.... 
The lamovable properties, with the ex- 
ception of resid«ieial h®iw4i»f i, af«rt- 
ments which their giving back will be 
regulated separately, will be returned 
...on the presentation of their legal 
documents registered with the concerned 
governmntal bodies, by the authorized 
court." 

- Moh'd Azam Zaryab was elected chair- 
man of the Writer's Association. 

- AFGHANews - After Tanai's coup, Najib- 
ullah sent ex-King Zahir Shah a letter 
asking for his help in bring peace to 
Afghtllistan. The im-King rejected the 
offer; howawi a Ka]i^ia nm^m J^mms- 
man said that now fiii*t k«ed*4ia«rs 
were out of the party, the ex-Kiag 
might find it easier to play a role. 

- The Frontier Post reported that Gul- 
buMiH-^fe with Pakistan ' s Awami Nat'l 
Party leader Klan Abdul Wali Khan (who 
has been close to Kabul. & 'W^€m '& 
critical of the nnijahide^, especiallv 
Gulbuddin) . ^ 




4/2 - BIA - To "tteet urgent demands" the 
ROA distributed Ms. itt feo some cultural 
& social -orgasliacicHSs iiit^^ittrfi^-- tlie- M* 
ghan Film Dept., the Central Theatet, the 
Writer's, Artists & JourmUstg- mtmm & 
the DYAO. 

4/3 - BIA - The Iranian Embassy int' mhmX 
gave a Chevrolet to the Afgbam ted Creseeat 
Society, 

- The Council of Ministers instructed the 
concerned fe^tof'^to take immediate ac- 
tion to repeif ete^' oi mmmt 'jai in 
Mazar-i-.§^rif & ordere4 .'thM> a xs^ecial 
maintenance office be opened in the building. 

- Da Afghanistan Bank will increase its 
mortgaging capital from Afs. 40m to Afs. 
750«* 

4/4 - The R^-iv.^.tCSSR signed a protocol 
concerning gratis aid for rubles 596,000 
worth of wood to be used in the northern 
coal enterprise* 

4/5 - BIA - Mir Moh'd Sidiq Farhang, scholar 
& historian, died abroad yesterday of 
heart failure. He was 75. 

- New Ministers: Moh'd Aslam Watanjar, 
Defense; Ghulam Farouq Yaqubi, State Secu- 
rity; Raz M. Pakteen, Interior. Moh'd 
Asef Jiftlawar wm^ named amt^: imtm^^imi 

of staff, Moh'd Rafi was msde Vice ^«sM«iit 
of the ROA. (See p. 36) 

- PT - Over 90 Pakistani nationals are im- 
prisoned in different jails in Afghanistan. 

At le^t 101 Afghans are in Peshawar's central 
jail. -Tirl^iil elders are demanding 

that the mujahideen reopen 
the Torkham- Jalalabad road. 
It has been closed since 
November 1988. It is the 
main trading route & the 
tribesmen are losing money. 
(See p. 17 ) . 

4/6 - BIA - "Four opposition 
groups. . .announced today 
their Joining to the policy 
of nat.ll --wmomestlS^s^^ * . 
During the joining c&wmmm'" 
a smaller terroristic group 
which had ambushed around 
the area of the ceremony, 
fired, killing several of 

some of the officials, 2 
of them seriously." 
(See 4/7) 
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4/7 - BIA - World Health Day was marked 
in Kabul with the slogan "Our planet, 
our health, our strivings in the fie; 

- Najibullah visited Fazl Haq Khaleqyar, 
governor of the Northern Zone, & 4 others 
who were hospitalized as a result of in- 
juries received in the Herat aniiissh. 
Gen. Jalal Razmenda, Dep, Min. of State 
Security, who was killed in, fcbe ambush, 
was buried today. 

~ LA Signal - Jamiat said the Herat sur- 
render (see 4/6) was a trap planned 5 
months ago to trick ROA gov't forces 

- NYT - 

Wnmstea wtM tt least 10 people dled^ 
at the scene, some of them children. 
They said more than 50 people were 
wounded in the battle, which was 
fought with pistols, assault guns and 
machine guna fired by two Govern* 
ment tanks. 

The first shots were fired as Cover- 
iwr Kaliq Yar embraced one of the 
guerrilla commanders. When a handful" 

of gunmen itimdlng behind the com- 
mander shot the Governor, the whole 
area erupted in crossfire. i 

Foreigners who attended the cere- 
mony appeared to have escaped Injury, 
althougiuthey were only a few yards 
from the battle. An Afghan television 
cameraman was wounded in the head. 

The Government-run Kabul radio 
blamed a "small terrorist group" for 
the shooting. It acknowledged that sev- 
eral top officials had been wounded but' 
pro^(kd no other details. 

The ceremony had been Intended as 
a formal demonstration of President 
NaJibuUah's policy of national recon- 
ciliation, under which his Soviet- 
backed Government has persuaded 
many rebels to lay down their arms. 
Foreign Journalists and diplomat! 
were flown 400 miles across tte coun- 
try from Kabiil^wi^ the c«wiieay. 




internationally accepted norms 
& principles, has recently illegally 
entered in Acheen, Nazian Districts & 
Durbaba Grand District of Nangarhar 
Province from Pakistani territory & has 
commenced archaeological excavations in 
the said- places." Reportedly they un- 
earthed some relics & have taken them 
back to fakistan 

4/9 - PT - Two groups of Kabul troops 
clashed in Herat. 300 Khalqis were ar- 
rested tfi KandAtefttf of supporting Gen. 
Tanal. if archauiis have been appointed to 
all ciirii i military jobs in Kandahar & 
non-arrested Khalqis were sent to "far- 
flung" places, . 
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- PT - Shevardnadze & Baker agreed that 
elections might be the best way to set- 
tle the Afghan situation. 

- BIA - A 100-bed hospital will be built 
in Mazar- i- Sharif . The Afs, 100m pro- 
ject will be financed by Senator Moh'd 
Rasoul Barat, "a national entrepreneur 
of the country." 

4/8 - BIA - Najibullah called the 4/6 
Herat incident a "Painful event... The 
enemies of peace & calsi, , ♦could not 
tolerate joining of sudh a big group to 
the nat'l reconciliation polMf in R^at, 
so they cowardly resorted to anti-Islam- 
ic & anti-Afghan traditions' plot." 

4/9 - BIA - "A group of British archaeolo- 
gists, accompanied by a Pak-backed armed 
gang of extremists, contrary to all 



4/10 - BIA - Hamidullah Gran, 1st Sec'y of the Afghani- 
stan Peasants Organization (APO) , told a reporter that 
"thft^^eriences of the past 11 years showed that no 
sitglt force can ensure pm&m- -m- '^m^ ■mmitTf-J* . The 
APO is Involved in drafting the pWQgtmtit of the Peace 
Front, a commission consisting of representatives from 
all the socio-political organizations of the country. 

- The economic development plan for 1990 
calls for Afs. 16.1b, of which Afs. 9.5b 
will come from internal sources & Afs. 
6.6b from foreign sources. The USSR, in 
the current year, will provide $103. 7m 
in project assistance & $120m worth of 
consumer goods in gratis aid. 

- Benazir Bhutto met yesterday with the 
defense committee of her cabinet & the 
"Afghan cell." A spokesman said that Paki- 
stan tras preparing its role in a possible 

-^■■#|ii#tion in Afghaii^^aa Ifeder either the 
or the OIC. He said the election was 
an internal Afghan matter & that Pakistan 
was only supposed to play a helping role. 
Regarding UN efforts for refugee repatri- 
ation, he said no date had been set for 
the start. He said the election could be 
held before the refugees returned & that 
they could vote in the#r camps. The iaiae 
article stated that aa i^reement had been 
reached between the refugees in Iran & 
Pakistan about representation in a future 
government . 



4/11 - FT - The USSR favors a status 
quo in A^htaistas during the transi- 
tional ferl0d. **lo state struetutes 
should be dianged & both governmental 
& mujahideen troops should raiain in 
the territories under their control.' 
Representatives of the Kabul gov't 
& the opposition should jointly en- 
gage in an effort to prepare elections 
•under UN control which would become 
a natural e«^liiati@» @f tht Afghan 
settl^mit*'* 

- BIA - Reportedly 4 Amhrn-mte exca- 
vating historical relics in -laagar*. • 
har (pee 4/9) and taking the» mmf. 

4/17 - BIA - Last year over $37m 
worth of carpets were ttl fssa 

Afghanistan. Carpets are produced 
in 10 provinces. 

4/20 - ITYT - Soviet negotiator seek- 
ing the release of their war prisoners 
met with Gulbuddin's representatives 
in Islamabad. The Soviets hope to 
set up a system for regular meetings 
with the guerrilla groups. The So- 
viets l^ve 'mmt 300 soldiers listed 
as misaiag but believe that only 80 - 
100 are still alive. 

As a gesture of good will before the 
visit of the Soviet negotiators, Mr. Hek- 
matyar supplied Moscow with the 
names of three missing men whose 
whereabouts had not been known until 
now, and invitedx their families to s^d 

4/21 - NYT - Three Afghans, men in 
their early 20s who said they had no 
relatives in the US, escaped from an 
immigration jail in Queens. They were 
in the midst of political-asylum hear- 
ings. They are still at large. 



WAIce ME UP WHEN 
THE" WAR 'fS OVER... 




Crisis in Kabul 
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The unsuccessftil coup in Kabul and other important provin- 
cial Afghan cities has brought to centre stage the factions and 
fHctions within the PDPA regime. Deep discontent at Presi- 
dent N^jib's rule must be the answer to how, in the context of 
■ strong state apparatus, two battalions of the PDPA army 
could more under Instructions from the Defence Minister, 
Shahnawaz Tanai, without the knowiedge of the OeDaty De- 

Nabi Azmi, along with three colleagues fhmi the Sboora 
Aali Difa-i-Watan (Supreme National Defence Comdl) ~ 
Chief of Army Staff, General Asif Dilawar; the Khad chief. 
General Farooq Yaqoobi and Area Commander Sharqi 
(Eastern Command), General Aftai Ludzin ~ moved to 
counter the coup and ensure Mft hMN^ «f ftt Urg 
(presidential palace) three hours after the first sheH struck 
it. 

in the unprecedented panic which ensued, the whole 
state apparatus was paralysed by indecision. Only the Urg 
stair, by now fiimiliar with such situations following the 
ousters of Daud, Tarakai and Hafeezullah Amin, acted deci- 
sively. The President was whisked away to safety seconds af- 
ter the first bomb landed. 

The attacking warplanes had taken off rh>m Baghram 
airport where the rear detachment of Tanai's mutineers were 
awaiting "alewii orders*. Vmm never came. Before that, 
shells fired by pro-Najib guns pounded into the ground floor 
of the defence ministry. Gen Tanai had been waiting there to 
hear of the fate of the flrst blow. The news was not good and 
th^ ffeneral could not issue the promised second set of orders. 
Oil hearing that a force of two dozen policemen in Jeeps fol- 
lowed by tanks was headed towards the coup headquarters, 
the defence minister man^ fti qmiImi |ped iHs OMa^ - no- 
body knows Imdw. 

The Afghan Consul in Peshawar, Gul Aga, told the slory 
lh>m the other side. When more than a hundred men and of- 
ficers collected at flie deflmce ministry, it all seemed .routine 
business and WAD took no special measures to check on what 
was going on. But in the tAj, people were wondering why the 
unusuri aettvtty at Baghram airport had not been reported. 
The attack on the presidential palace, followed by an attack 
on the radio station, provided the answer and an assault on 
th« defense mififa^iHMariiiercd. 

But who ordered Battalions 37 and 88 to move? Ev- 
erybody in these units had been carefully briefed on what to 
do, yet General Ludzin remained completely ignorant of the 
mission with which the battalions had been entrusted. Ludzin 
Is not among the seven politburo members who were given 
their marching orders last Tuesday. 

An answer to this question will probably have to watt im- 
tll the "revohMMnary courts" start chopping beads. 
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Bonapartists 
fail 



New Jalalabad offensive planned 

TFT Special Report by Ahmed Rashid 



PESHAWAR: - Huge quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition 
are being supplied to Mu- 
jahidin commanders on the 
outslcins of the Afghan cities 
of Khost and Jalalabad in 
preparation fw a new milharf 
offensive. However, a majority 
of guerrilla leaders still refuses 
to accept the leadership of the 
fundamentalist Gulbuddin 
Hikmetyar and the communist 
rebel, Lt Gen Shahnawaz 
Tanai, who organised the 
abortive coup in Hi^t' 
weeks ago. 

At Peshawar military air- 
port, transport aircraft land 
and take off through the night 
as US and Saudi-supplied 
arms are flown in for the Mu- 
jahidin. Hundreds of trucks 
then transport them to the 
front. Mujahidin sources said 
that ^stan and the US are 
bypassing the leaders of the 6 
guerrilla panies in Peshawar 
and supi^t^ tom treaty to 
the field commanders outside 
Jalalabad and Khost. The ex- 
pect2ti'>ns are that tlie new 
supplies will encourage the 
guerillas to attack the two 
cities and that General Tanai's 
presence will persuade Afghan 
army troops to desot. 

However, the 6 Mujahidin 
parties and the most important 
field commanders have com- 
pletely rejected the Tanai- 
Hikmetyar alliance. The rea- 
sons are obvious. In a moving 
ceremony in Peshawar last 
week, the guerrillas commem- 
orated the anniversary of the 
massacre of 25,000 civilians by 
.the Kabul regime in the 1978 
uprising in Herat city, which 
was cold bloodedly crushed by- 
Soviet aerial bombardon. 
General Tanai was then com- 
manding the Herat garrison. 



"He has too much Afghan 
blood on his hands, and no- 
body beUeves htt tajpnpt now 
to pose as a pincetnidcer' said 
one guerrilla leader. Western 
diplomats and Mujahidin 
i^^im-mf that Tai»i;-i^ ^ 
now operating with Hikmet- 
yar's forces inside Afghanistan, 
has lost credibility with the 
Afghan army because of the 
destruction he wrought on 
Kabul during the coup and by 
his recent 'unholy- alliance 
mth Hikmetyar. Hu ability to 
peraiade Afghan army units to 
<lesert is still an open question. 

The Mujahidin also fear 
that a narrow^ based funda- 
mentalist leadership is being 
forced upon them. In several 
interviews with a dozen guer- 
rilla leaders and other 
Afghans, it transpired that a 
broad-based army coup in 
Kabul had been planned 
them in league with the other 
guerrilla panies, all of whom 
have extensive contacts within 
the Afghan army. Such a coup, 
if successful, would have de- 
clared a cease-fire and opened 
talks with all Mujahidin forces. 
"But Tanai and Hikmetyar hi- 
jacked the broad-based coup, 
planned for later 
this month, to ensure their 
leadership over it", said one 
Mujahidin leader. 

In Kabul, President Na- 
jibuUah has arrested hundreds 
of army officers belonging to 
the Khalq faction in a large 
scale purge, \i^ch will clearly 
undermine his ability to face 
up to future guerrilla offen- 
sives. However, at the same 
time, he has also promoted 
many Khalqi officers who re- 
mained loyal to him, such as 
the new Defense Minister 
General Aslant Watanjar. Na- 
jflHiUalt's own Pardtam faction 



remains a minority in the 
army's high command. On 
Kabul Radio, Najib comes 
across as confident as ever, 
cracking lewd jokes at the ex- 
pense of the coup plotters and 
urgi^ pi^we and natioiMl rec- 
oi^iMation. However, there is 
little dbutn that the coup at- 
tempt has badly undermined 
his government and his ges- 
tures of peace will sound mwi 
hollow than before. 

The Tanai-Hikmetyar al- 

•It^iee is p^M^ fmrm^ 
based, commanding only mi- 
nority support among the 

Afghani, but at their disposal 
are the Mujahidin's most 
committed fighters from Hik- 
metyar's Hizbe klami party 
and huge stocks of arms. 
However,. any battlefield suc- 
cess by them could also lead to 
funher fragmentation of 
Afghanistan, forces of 
commander Ahmed Shah Ma- 
sud in the north, the Shia 
guerrillas in the west (who are 
backed by Iran) and the mod- 
eme pro-monarchists in the 
south of Afghanistan could set 
up iheir own provincial gov- 
eraments or c^-eft starir talking 
to President Najibullah. Tf it's 
a choice between Hikmetvar- 
Tanai and Najibullah. rmm 
Afghan nationalists will prefer 
to open talks with Najibullah", 
said an Afghan scholar based 
in Peshawar. < • • 
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The Friday Times 



« * « Like many commanders 
on both sides of Afghanistan's 
civil war. General Tanai spoke 
with several voices. I met him 
a year ago, just after the last 
Russian soldier had left Kabul, 
and asked him if it were true 
that the .army was plotting to 
overthrow President Najibul- 
lah. "It is Western propa- 
ganda; it will not happen", he 
replied, smiling. 

There is nothing ideologi- 
cal about General Tanai, ur 
about Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
the self-seeking mujahedin 
leader he has linked up with. 
Nor, for that matter, is there 
anything ideological about 
President Najibullah. The 
three are Pathans, they are not 
^trusted by their colleagues and 
they share a common ambi- 
tion: to be boss of 
Afghanistan. 

General Tanai and Mr 
Gulbuddin come from Paktia 
province near the Pakistan 
border. On the surface they 
would seem natural enerrtles. 
General Tanai is ihe leader of 
the Khalq faction of the 
Communi.st Party. Mr Gul- 
buddin in an Lsiamic extremist 
wib%ants to impo.se a funda- 
mentalist government in 
Kabul. He has been fighting 
communists and "liberals" 
since he was a student at 
Kabul University in the late 
1960s, where President Na- 
jibullah was a medical student 
liSill rival agitator. All three 
are opportunists. 

In Marxist jargon. Gen- 
eral Tanai was from the be- 
ginning guilty of "Bonnpnrtist 
tendencies". A popular .soldier, 
he had a strong ba.se in the 
armed forces and for a while 
cvd« seemed " to 'hlitHic 
Napoleon. At the rally that 
said good-bye to the Ru.ssians, 
he stood throughout with one 
hand thrust into the front of 
his greatcoat and the other 
behind his back. 

Mr Gulbuddin is also a 
Bonapartist among the mul- 
lahs of the mujahedin. He has 
only worked with the other 
guerrilla groups as long as it 
suited him. Over recent 
tnOftrhi he left the guerrilla al- 
liance when it became clear 
US support was waning and 
that none ^ the mujahetiln 
leaders would ever allow him 
to become leader. So he 
formed an alliance with the 
disaffected Khalq faction of 
fhc t*nnwriunist Party to topple 
President Najibullah. Both 
(iencral Tanai and Mr Gul- 
buddin prubnhly believed that 
once in power they could 



By Mark Urban 

eliminate the other. 

Instead, President Na- 
jibullah still rules. He has 
purged from power what re- 
mains of Khalqi members in 
the air force, the army, the 
government and the Politburo, 
leaving his Parcham faction in 
control. Politically he has 
strengthened his grip, militar- 
ily the situation is less clear 
He is protected by the presi- 
dential guard that held central 
Kabul when General Tanai's 
supporters in Ihe air force be- 
gan bombing the city antici- 
pating an uprising and mutiny. 
And the police militia, San- 
danty, once the private army 
of the Khalqi.s, was broken up 
before the Russians left. But 
the depth of <Je«efa* final's 
support in the army and the 
air force puts in doubt their 
loyally to Presi<k-ni ffaf^Mt. 

Pakistan has moved 
rapidly to test this support. 
ISI, the Pakistani military in- 
telligence organisation, has 
once more fM Mmppm tw- 
hind Mr Gulbuddin and his 
new alliance with General 
Tanai, and has called for a 
rapid guerrilla push on Jalal- 
abad and Khost, provincial 
towns that have survived 
sieges in the past. General 
Tanai comes from near Hfiest 
and helped draw up the .strat- 
egy for the defence of Jalal- 
abad. At the moment he is in 
Pakistan, though the govern- 
ment claims not to know this. 

Ms Bhutto, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan who pre- 
viously called for a DH^fMiaied 
end lo the civil war, has swun" 
m behind her generals who arc 
calling for a fresh mujahedin 
offensive they hope will put 
their man Gulbuddin into 
power in Kabul. Ms Bhutto is 
giving her backing to Islamic 
fundamentalism in 
Afghanistan to try to out-ma- 
noeuvre her right-wing politi- 
cal opponents in Pakistei. 

General Tanai is not a 
desk officer. He rose to 
prominence through military 
skill and tribal politics. The 
Russians htm and 

liked him. In the early 1980s 
he led Afghanistan's com- 
mando brigade after specialist 
training in the Soviet Union. 
He gained the reputation as a 
man who could turn a demor- 
alised conscript rabble inta a 
respectable force. Like many 
ambitious generals from this 
part of the world, he probably 
believed politics was as simple 
as .soldiering. 
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